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Very few, if any. And this i S 
company makes so many pro 
many industries as Allis-Chalmer 


-_  . =“ produced by more than 23 A-C plants in the 
who in the United States and throughout the world. 


(industrial) world That means A-C can apply a tremendously 


diversified group of engineering specialists 


asn’ t already S@@N _*° your problems. This experience uniquely 


_ . qualifies Allis-Chalmers to serve you better 

this 7 trademark ? __;+,to design, fabricate, test, install and serv- 

. _ ice single products or complete systems in 
all of the following areas: 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


: and oil refineries e pumping water 
to cities e milling flour e making cement e 
mechanizing the farm e building smooth 
roads, highways and airports e producing 
_materials handling equipment « harnessing 
the atom. This partial list of industries served 

. A-C demonstrates how Allis-Chalmers 
does its share to help you share in a better 
future. Allis-Chalmers International, P. O. Box 
512, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 
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MEETING INDUSTRY’S NEEDS 


I.C.I. spends a great deal on research and development work—£18 million a year, 
in fact. This does not mean that every day a major discovery comes out of its 
laboratories, though I.C.I. discoveries of world-wide acclaim have been many and 
varied. It does mean, however, that there is a constant stream of advances over a 
wide front, for I.C.I. research is nothing if not far-ranging. These have a beneficial 
effect upon industry everywhere. Here are three examples: 
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All over the world in recent years men have drilled holes 
deep into the earth in search of natural gas. Some coun- 
tries have been fortunate in discovering vast reserves of 
gas, thus-securing for themselves a wonderfully cheap 
source of fuel or raw material for the manufacture of vital 
chemicals. Britain’s luck was “‘out’’ on natural gas—but 
I.C.I. scientists, foreseeing the difficulty of competing 
with foreign industries possessing natural gas, recently 
devised a steam-reforming process using oil feedstocks. 
This has proved fully competitive as a starting point for 
chemical manufacture, and is being used by I.C.I. for the 
production of ammonia for fertilizers, etc. 

The new process has since been shown, however, to have 
an even wider field of application than was first envisaged. 
It is so versatile that it can be used to make hydrogen for 
use in oil refineries, or town gas for domestic and 
industrial use. Its success can be gauged from the fact 
that no fewer than 40 other companies wish to build, 
under licence, plants to operate the process. Some 
plants are already under construction in different parts 
of the world. 


NEW GLAZING TECHNIQUE IN CERAMICS 


In traditional coal-fired kilns the glaze on earthenware 
drain-pipes was produced simply by shovelling salt on to 
the bed of burning coals, which turned it into a vapour. 
Modern oil-fired kilns—with no fire-bed—set a problem. 
I.C.I. research found the answer—a dispersed stream of 
salt is fed into the kiln from a miniature silo, and the fine 
particles vaporize in the hot gases from the oil-burners. 
Not only has the problem been -solved—but a superior 
glaze is produced, without consuming so much salt. 


L.C.I.’s far-ranging research 
is contributing 


to progress in many fields 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, LONDON, ENGLAND 





TEXTILE NOVELTY PERFECTED 


‘‘Foambacks’’—the name given to fabrics backed with a 
thin sheet of flexible foam—are beginning to enjoy quite a 
furore in the fashion and furnishing trades. Foambacks 
had an unattractive “handle”, caused by the hard edge 
of the join between the fabric and the foam, until an I.C.I. 
chemist recently evolved an entirely new method of joining 
the two together. Using the adhesive urethane film system 
devised by him, foambacks once joined are inseparable, 
and have excellent ‘‘handle”’ without a trace of hardness. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE 


23 days on Tristan: 


only another episode 
for Carl Mydans 


Since Carl Mydans joined Lire asa youthful and virtually unknown 
but promising photographer, in 1936, he has witnessed and record- 
ed many momentous chapters of modern history, and he has sur- 
vived far more than his fair share of adventure. He froze on the 
Russo-Finnish front in 1939. He captured the agony of the flight 
southward through France after the fall of Paris, and he barely es- 
caped shooting when a terrified French crowd mistook him for a 
German parachutist. He was overrun by the Japanese at Manila 
and spent 21 months (with his wife Shelley, a Lire reporter) in the 
Santo Tomas internment camp, where he lived in ‘‘an atmosphere 
of constant, oozing fear and unrelieved physical discomfort.” Freed 
in an exchange of war prisoners, Mydans 
(right) returned to the battlefronts of Eu- 
rope, then covered the Japanese surren- 
der in the Pacific, and, a few years later, 
the Korean War. More recently, in 1955, 
he survived an embrace by Nikita Khru- 
shchey, who asked him for whom he was 
working, then pronounced: “‘It is a good 
magazine. It has the best pictures.”” Many 
of those ‘‘best pictures” have been taken 
by Carl Mydans. For all of the vast ex- 
citement of his long career, Mydans con- 
siders the assignment he has just complet- 
ed one of the most memorable. 

Mydans sailed from Rio de Janeiro 
with the refugees returning to Tristan da 
Cunha from Britain, then spent 23 days with them on their bleak 
island. By agreement with the British government, which rightly 
refused to burden the refugees with a guest, Mydans had brought 
his own tent, cooking utensils and food. He knew what to take: by 
careful study beforehand, he had made himself an authority on the 
history, mores and survival requirements of the lonely island. One 
problem, however, was not easily solved. Few ships call at Tristan, 
fewer are reached through the surf by boats from the island. How 
was he to get off when his work was done? Lire arranged for him to 
leave on Straat Mozambique when it arrived off Tristan on its way 
from Cape Town to Rio. A raging sea frustrated the plan. For per- 
haps the first time in his life, Mydans called for help; then he 
learned that a U.S. Navy LSD, U.S.S. Spiegel Grove, was coming. 
A helicopter from Spiegel Grove plucked Mydans from Tristan, 
set him down on the warship’s deck. Aboard ship, he found himself 
the guest of an old friend, Admiral John A. Tyree Jr., Commander 
of the South Atlantic Force. Six days later he debarked at Recife, 
Brazil, and the following night he landed at New York’s Idlewild 
Airport with the powerful photographs you will see on pages 16-29. 

The Editors 





Sure you can fly! 


In two hours with a Cessna, you'll be 
taking off, making turns and 
hangar flying with the best of them! 











THE REASON it’s so easy to learn to fly 
in a Cessna is that a Cessna has many 
special features that make it easy to fly. 
For example, the large Cessna high wing 
gives you more stability, better visibility 
for ground reference. Side-by-side seat- 
ing builds the student’s confidence. Huge 
Para-Lift flaps give you quicker take-offs 
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and shorter landings—make the plane 
more. forgiving of student error. And 
famous spring-steel Land-O-Matic land- 
ing gear absorbs shock—helps you “drive 
off/drive on’ the runway. 


FREE! Pre-Flight Facts 
The first book used by students taking 





the Sanderson ground-school course. 
Easy to understand, it will explain 
quickly why a plane flies and how the 
controls and instruments work. Write: 
Cessna Aircraft Co., Dept. LI-5, Wichita, 
Kansas, U.S.A. In the meantime, visit 
your Cessna dealer and get the full story 
on his flying school. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 
GREECE, HAITI AND HIDDEN ART 


GREECE 


Sirs: 

My heartiest congratulations on your 
first three articles (LiFE International, 
March 11, 25; April 22) on ancient 
Greece, which were very stimulating. 

Although I am a Greek I discovered 
a great deal of which I was ignorant. 

Referring to “‘The $100,000,000,000 
Year” (Lire International, April 22), 
Greece is not in the Middle East, but 
in Southeast Europe and an asscciate 
member of the European Economic 
Community. 

GEORGE P. COSMATOS 
London, England 


> The table published by Lire In- 
ternational was prepared by the U.S. 
government, which places Greece 
in the Middle East in economic mat- 
ters.—ED. 


Sirs: 

Your excellently written article *“The 
Miracle of Greece” (Lire Internation- 
al, March 11) is a veritable encyclope- 
dia of universal knowledge. 

N. A. MUJAHID 
Lahore, Pakistan 


Sirs: 

The preference of the Greek goddess 
Athena for Hector (‘The Miracle of 
Greece,” Lire International, March 11) 
does not correspond to the actual rela- 
tionship between gods and mortals as 
chronicled by Homer in his //iad. 

You mention Hector as a protégé of 
Athena whereas in fact Hector is an 
especial favorite of Apollo. On the 
other hand Athena sides with the more 
civilized Greeks favoring Diomedes 
who ts thus able not only to overcome 
all mortals who venture to oppose him 
but even to attack the gods. 


GEORGE C. DrossINos 
Souda, Crete, Greece 


Sirs: 

Your third series on Greece did less 
than justice to Aristotle and more than 
justice to Plato. It should never be for- 
gotten that Plato’s Republic was the 
archetype of all Communistic and Big 
Brother states—a truly stifling and hor- 
rifying place for all but the Guardians. 
And, as the Roman quip went, “Quis 
custodiet ipsos custodes?” 

Aristotle, on the other hand, calmly 
and dispassionately discussed the vir- 
tues and failings of many different 
forms of government and their perver- 
sions. His description of the rise and 
fall of a tyrant applies exactly to Hit- 
ler and his inevitable end. I consider 
that the greatest single contribution to 
world peace would be to make Aris- 
totle’s Politics compulsory reading in 
all schools. Then, gradually, our minds 
might be widened beyond the artifi- 
cially narrow issue of Democracy vs. 
Communism. 

In some branches of knowledge, as 
you rightly say, “In the end the very 
grandeur and completeness of Aris- 
totle’s thought became self-defeating.” 
But this was because men idolatrously 
worshipped Aristotle’s conclusions, 
and failed to imitate his method and 
spirit. 

JOHN CHURCHILL FARQUHAR 
Felixstowe, England 


Sirs: 

Your series of articles on ancient 
Greece should be reissued in pamphlet 
form to educational departments. 


‘ 


Possibly after seeing these issues of 
Lire the young won't feel like yawn- 
ing during the classics period. 

I. M. Coonie 
Paisley, Scotland 


Sirs: 

On his painting in Lire Interna- 
tional March 25, page 51, the artist 
Erico Arno presents a group of Lotus- 
Eaters, happily munching some _ pe- 
culiar flowers, probably representing 
“lotus.” 

Because of a widespread misunder- 
standing concerning these matters I 
would like to point out the following: 

The ancient peoples in the Mediter- 
ranean territory recognized at least five 
different plants or vegetables, each very 
much dissimilar from the others, and 
all called lotus. 1) The Greek lotos, 
Trifolium melilotus Linn. for grazing 
cattle and horses. 2) The Lotophagian 
or Cyrenaican lotos, Rhamnus lotus 
Linn. or Zizyphus lotus Wild. a fruit- 
bearing tree, from which the Lotopha- 
gos or Lotus-Eater according to Homer 
plucked their food. Its honey-sweet 
fruit is still accessible in the north of 
Africa under the Arabian name jujuba. 
3) The Egyptian lotos, Ne/umbium spe- 
ciosum, the holy symbol of the Nile, 
with lily-like flowers and onion-shaped 
root. Both the poppylike center of 
the plant and the root were used as 
food. 4) A tree, Celtis australis Linn. 
with black and hard wood, used when 
carving images, and in making musical 
instruments, the aulos. 5) The Italian 
lotos-tree, Diospyros lotus, for embel- 
lishment. 

There were never any people actually 
eating flowers. 

IVAR FREDRICKSSON 
Stockholm, Sweden 


HAITI 
Sirs: 

I have just read the report ‘‘Africa 
in the Caribbean,” (Lire International, 
March 25). 

First let me praise you for publish- 
ing reports giving us culture, knowl- 
edge and education. I am hoping that 
your magazine will day by day get 
more credit. 

I read with surprise that Haiti had 
achieved independence about 150 years 
ago and that the Haitians still live in 
misery, terror and depending only on 
one man. 

Fortunately, every man has his last 
hour. Duvalier’s last hour will come 
too, and then I am hopeful that the 
Haitian people will live in peace and 
work for prosperity. 

SURENDRA KUMAR KARSANRHAI 
Lisbon, Portugal 


Sirs: 

Il am really surprised that even the 
traditionally blind U.S.A. is beginning 
to look at dictators more critically. I 
can never forgive America that she has 
always supported the worst tyrants of 
the modern world, while she has con- 
tinued to speak about freedom and 
democracy as if she had the monopoly 
right to them. 

I hope your brilliant magazine will 
continue to write realistic articles on 
modern dictators and their victims, for 
then the newspapers in other Western 
countries will have more courage. For- 
tunately enough, your magazine is the 
most influential in the world. 

GUNNAR Nyquist 
Oslo, Norway 


BRAIN RESEARCH 


Sirs: 

The article on Brain Research, and 
the possible long-term implications of 
it (LiFE International, April 8) is by 
far the most: harrowing I have ever 
read. Admittedly the possibilities dis- 
cussed are merely hypothetical, but the 
very fact that such things havea chance, 
however remote, to one day happen, is 
to say the least a chastening thought. 
Even the most Orwellian nightmares 
of science-fiction never conceived a 
state of affairs whereby man’s lost inner 
reserve of independence, his mind, is 
completely taken over. Surely this is 
not the end for which mankind was 
created. 

T. PEAK 
Northolt, England 


Sirs: 

Iam ata loss to see what the purpose 
of this article is—unless it be a cry of 
warning—and it wasn’t worded in that 
spirit. Are you seriously trying to con- 
dition your readers to the idea that 
one day they will be so controlled that 
their inmost and most private feelings 
and thoughts will not be their own? 

MELISSA ARISTEOS 
Athens, Greece 


Sirs: 

Congratulations. The whole edition 
Was one of the most provocative in 
years. 

The article by Robert Coughlan on 
“Behavior by Electronics” is the most 
exciting array of facts I've ever read 
pertaining to science’s great advances 
in probing the mysteries of the human 
mind. The magnificent contributions 
these gifted men of science are making 
to help the troubled minds of mankind 
are lucidly brought forth. 


PHILIvp HENSELMAN 
Isle of Rhodes, Greece 


LONG-HIDDEN TREASURES 
Sirs: 

In Lire International, April 8, you 
published a cover of the Holy Virgin un- 
der the caption ‘“‘Long Hidden Treas- 
ures of Yugoslavian Art—The Virgin 
Mary.” In the inside pages your story 
was accompanied by beautiful photo- 
graphs of Byzantine churches in Yugo- 
slavia (Saint Sophia, Saint Clement of 
Ochrid, etc.). 

It is to be wondered however that 
masterprices of the art of Byzantium, 
which dominated at the time politically 
as well as culturally over the entire Bal- 
kans, Asia Minor and even southern 
Italy, are presented as products of Yu- 
goslav art. The Slavs of the Balkans re- 
ceived Christianity, the alphabet, ar- 
chitecture, and art (Byzantine paint- 
ing) from Byzantium. 

JORDAN E. DIMAKOPOULOS 
Athens, Greece 


Sirs: 

Everybody knows that the Yugoslav 
art referred to in your article is pure- 
ly Byzantine, and the Serb masters are 
Michail and Eustathios, of Thessaloni- 
ki, in Greece. This is proven not only 
from the Greek inscriptions on the fres- 
coes (for instance the signature on St. 
John the Baptist, on page 39 is Eusta- 
thios of Thessaloniki, EYYTAO1OL 
OEZTZTAAONIKH®E) but also from a 
comparison of the relative frescoes of 
Mount Athos of the same period and 
school (school of Thessaloniki). 


CONTINUED 


Summer in SICILY 


UNDERWATER FISHING AND HOLI- 
DAYS ON THE BEACHES AND SEA OF 
SICILY, in the Eolie, Egadi, Ustica and 
Pantelleria Isles. 


Bathing season: May-October 


The airports of Palermo and Catania are 
at 1 flight hour from Rome and are 
served by pluridaily lines in connection 
with international flights. 


Direct daily flight PALERMO-TRAPANI 
PANTELLERIA 
Very rapid services of hydrofoil boats 
link TAORMINA - MESSINA - MILAZZO 
EOLIE ISLES 


Direct sea services for the Eolie - Egadi 
Ustica - Pantelleria Isles 


Hotels and pensions with all modern 
conveniences 
For information contect: 


ENIT - Italian State Tourist Office 
New York, 626 Fifth Avenue 
London, 201 Regent Street 
Paris, 23 rue de la Paix 
Frankfort-on-Main, Kaiserstrasse 65 


ANY LEADING TRAVEL AGENCY 
ASSESSORATO TURISMO, COMUNICA- 


ZIONI E TRASPORTI DELLA REGIONE 
SICILIANA - PALERMO 








SU 
A GREAT MAGAZINE OF 
HISTORY & CIVILIZATION 


By its original illustra- 
tive techniques, LIFE has 


made the scholarly pre- 





sentation of history a 
unique adventure. LIFE, 
historian to the world, 
will continue to excite 
the mind and eye. 


LIFE 
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LET TERS commu 


It is accepted by every art-historian, 
Yugoslav or otherwise, that no pure 
Yugoslav art developed until the 14th 
Century and until that period Serbian 
kings and princes used to invite Byzan- 
tine painters to decorate their churches 
with frescoes. 


Haris MICHAILIDES 
Athens, Greece 


Sirs: 

It behooves Lire International not 
only to laud but to emulate those old 
Greeks in their efforts to search for, find, 
and depict the truth. To suppose (as 
your words in your April 8 issue would 
tend to indicate that you believe) that 
Turkish—Ottoman, really—might in 
arms was more detrimental to Christian 
art than was, let us say, the invasion 
of the Fourth Crusade in 1204 that des- 
ecrated, plundered, and spoiled all that 
had been gathered, in the Byzantine 
capital, in the palaces, the libraries, and 
the public places of a beauty-loving 
population; to conclude that Turks 
who— inspired by religious custom that 
would not allow ‘‘images”’ to appear in 
houses of worship—covered (and thus 
preserved) mosaics were any more ene- 
mies of art than were the Byzantine 
Iconoclasts who pounded countless 
works of beauty into rubble or cast as 
many icons into the flames; to exag- 
gerate the activities of the Turks while 
forgetting that it was Byzantine soldiers 
who, during the rape of Allepo in the 
10th Century, put the sublime Alhal- 
labah Palace to the torch is to serve 
the purposes of prejudice and to aban- 
don that very principle of Greek intel- 
lectual freedom that you have with 
emotion and realism—and always quite 
rightly—praised in so many of the pages 
of your recent issues. 


The praise of Greek artistic achieve- 
ment is accomplished by more honora- 
ble methods than by riding the worn- 
out nag of anti-Turkish feeling. The 
means is not appropriate to the dig- 
nity of the subject, or consistent with 
the more enlightened temper of our 
times! 

CHARLES E. ADELSEN 
Istanbul, Turkey 


Sirs: 

I was indeed impressed with your ar- 
ticle, ‘‘Lost Treasures Are Seen Again.” 
In many parts of Greece and Turkey 
equally magnificent Byzantine paint- 
ing may be found. 

JOHN MAHERAS 
Tutzing, West Germany 


Sirs: 

In connection with your assertion 
that these frescoes disclose grandeur, 
realism and emotional intensity un- 
matched by any frescoes produced at 
that time, I would invite the author of 
the article to see the frescoes in churches 
of the same epoch in Mystra (near an- 
cient Sparta), in Mount Athos, in Thes- 
saloniki, in Kastoria (near the border) 
and in so many other places in Greece. 


I. STATHAKOPOULOU- NEUMANN 
Athens, Greece 


THE POETS 
Sirs: 

I refer to the two articles on “‘The 
Italy of Byronand Shelley” (Lire Inter- 
national, Feb. 11, 25). The narrative of 
A.B.C. Whipple is so vivid and the 
photographs by David Lees are so ap- 
propriately linked with the narrative 
that for several days and nights I was 
haunted by the tragedy that occurred 


along the coast between Leghorn and 
Lerici. Little wonder Byron could not 
bear standing near where the cremation 
took place and became severely ill. 
Whether Shelley was murdered or 
committed suicide are mere conjec- 
tures. That was to be the end of Shelley 
and no effort could have changed it. 


MEHERVAN SINGH 
Singapore 


Sirs: 

I am a secondary school girl. There 
are several poems of Byron and Shelley 
in one of my text books. Having had no 
knowledge of the poets’ backgrounds 
I could not fully appreciate them. After 
reading the story by A.B.C. Whipple 
and seeing the photographs by David 
Lees, I read the poems again. Only now 
I understand them and fully appreciate 
their beauty. ‘‘The Italy of Byron and 
Shelley” is wonderfully presented. 

JOGINDER KAUR 
Singapore 


Sirs: 

Articles like this one, about famous 
and interesting people (not necessarily 
poets!) will surely keep your magazine 
at the top of the bracket. 

A. C. MAYNE 
Gordon’s Bay, South Africa 


BARCELONA 
Sirs: 

While reading William Sansom’s 
‘*Barcelona’’ (LiFe International, Dec. 
17) | came upon one paragraph which 
sent me rushing for the dictionary and 
reaching for my rising temper. After 
paying homage to the initiative of the 
Catalan the author goes on to state 
that ‘‘The Spaniard proper, whether 


from Castile or Andalusia, dislikes 
change and despises work.” He con- 
tinues with a reference to the “‘Spanish 
xenophobe.” 

As an American who has lived in 
Madrid for the past three years I have 
formed my own opinion of the Cas- 
tilian. I believe that such broad general- 
izations as the author cites are unfair, 
insulting and unjustifiable. Does Mr. 
Sansom think that starting work at 
9 a.m. and finishing at 11 p.m., six days 
a week, on two jobs, as did my for- 
mer ‘‘asistenta,” represents a contempt 
for work? As for the “‘Spanish xeno- 
phobe,”” nowhere before have I en- 
countered a people who will literally 
take one by the hand to assist him in 
directions as happened to me when I 
first arrived in Madrid with no knowl- 
edge of the language. Perhaps Mr. San- 
som should expand his desire “‘to sniff 
a place, and reproduce what it really 
smells like . . .”’ to include also open- 
ing his eyes, ears and heart to see, hear 
and feel what it really is like. 

That an Englishman should write 
such obviously biased opinion is un- 
fortunate indeed; that Lire should 
permit such statements to appear in an 
American publication is appalling. 


BARBARA J. CARRICK 
Madrid, Spain 


LIFE ITSELF 
Sirs: 

After reading Lire International ever 
since I left school I have found it my 
best companion and want to tell you 
and all its readers what a wonderful 
magazine it is. 

I never miss an edition. 

D. HELEN HERMANN 
Pretoria, Union of South Africa 


UNITED KINGDOM Schweppes Ltd Connaught Place London ° The range of Schweppes world-famous drinks are also bottled in 


AUSTRALIA - BARBADOS - BELGIUM - CANADA - CANARY ISLANDS - CEYLON - FEDERATION OF MALAYA - FRANCE 
GERMANY - GIBRALTAR - HONG KONG = ITALY - JAMAICA - JAPAN - KENYA - MALTA - NEW ZEALAND - NIGERIA - NORWAY 
PORTUGAL - PUERTO RICO : REPUBLIC OF IRELAND - REPUBLIC OF SENEGAL - RHODESIAN FEDERATION - SINGAPORE 
SOUTH AFRICA : SPAIN - SWEDEN - SWITZERLAND - TANGANYIKA - TRINIDAD - UNITED STATES OF AMERICA - VENEZUELA 


and exported to al/ parts of the world Jaunting cart, Ireland 








An automobile started it, carried it around the world, and helped it high 
into the skies. The Fiat car set standards of value that steadily built appre- 
ciation of Fiat engineering in all languages. 


For nearly seven decades the world has come to Fiat for transportation 
equipment. For land, then sea. Eventually, for air. The Fiat G 91 jet 
fighter was chosen by NATO, one more tribute to the science, skills, imag- 
ination and perseverance for which Fiat became synonymous long ago. 


Nations as well as people bring their problems to Fiat. Build a railroad. 
New power plants for ships. Design and create new machinery. Engineer 
a dam, such as Kariba in Rhodesia. Or an Alpine tunnel, such as the new 
St. Bernard. Fiat has pioneered in atomic and nuclear power. 120,000 
Employees ¢ 24 Plants ¢ 29 Branches abroad « 150 Concessionaires ¢ 4,000 
Dealers * 15 Assembly plants. 


FIAT S.p.A., Turin, Italy 


U. S. Representative: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Las Vegas—a blaze of light against the desert sky! Famous orchestras. World- 
renowned entertainers. Laughter. Excitement! Join the fun — any night— it's USA-Europe 


Africa. Asia 


every night in Las Vegas! And daytimes, you play golf, tennis, swim and sail euien 


& Lake Meade (the world’s largest man-made lake) — or just laze about in the 


sun. Best way to get there ? TWA — the only airline you can take from Europe, 

Africa and Asia that serves 70 U.S. cities. Plan your trip with TWA's colorful 

in new “Holiday Fun USA” booklet and save money! It's free — write TWA, the 
= airline that knows America best. For reservations, call your Travel Agent or TWA! 











Viceroy men are men’ of the world 


With a whole world of choice in the cigarettes 
they can buy, men who are men of the world 


choose Viceroy—for the taste that’s right! ~ 
QP” 


Viceroy—the international American cigarette 7 





The yen is local currency in Japan. 
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In Kyoto, Yokohama, Kobe and on the Ginza, you can 
use BANK OF AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
just like money. They are money: money only you 
can spend. Because only your signature makes them 
valid. That means they’re loss-proof, theft-proof. 
Local currency the world over—sold the world over. 


BANK OF AMERICA NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION * MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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SEKONIC 


Sekonic Micro-Eye Special 
New Model F3 


“‘All-cine technique—at your 
fingertips” with automatic 
shutter control*, highly sen- 
sitive CdS electric-eye expo- 
sure meter, zooming F/1.8 
lens and “through-the-lens” 
viewfinder. In addition to 
the new features, Sekonic’s 
new production method has 
brought the price to unbe- 
lievably economical level. 





Shutter 
speeds 


16: standard motion 
32: slow motion 


12: quick motion 
24: sound adaptable 
1: single frame 


a 0-9 
SEKONIC INC., U.S.A. 
460 Park Ave., S. New York 16, N.Y.. U.S.A. 


SEKONIC HAMBURG 
Clo F. KANEMATSU & CO.. 
G.m.b.H. Hamburg 11, Kajen 10, W. Germany 
SEKONIC TRADING CO., LTD. 
(EXPORT Dept.) 
558. Oizumi Gakuen-cho, Nerima-ku, Tokyo 


IN BUENOS AIRES 

AT FAMOUS LA CABANA, AS IN LEADING 
RESTAURANIS IN A DOZEN LANDS THROUGHOUT 
LATIN AMERICA ,SEAGRAM'S V.O.!S ALWAYS 
IN GOOD TASTE 
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IN DIPLOMATIC CIRCLES TARSUGH- 
QUOT TAE WORLD, SEAGRAMGS V.O. 
IS ACCEPTED As THE MARK OF 


FINE TASTE— 


AND AT A BERMUDA SAILING CLUB... 

SAILORS OF BERMUDAS SACT KETTLE SAILING AND PLANING CLUB, 
IN COMMON WTA YACHTgMEN EVERY WHERE, FIND THAT SEAGRAM'S 
v.O. ADDS TRE FINAL TOUCH TO MAKE TAE DAy ComPecetTe- — 


Seagram's VO. 


KNOWN BY THE COMPANY IT KEEPS 
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IMPORTED CANADIAN WHISKY 
HONOURED THE WORLD OVER 





JOSEPH E. SEAGRAM & SONS LTD., WATERLOO, ONTARIO, CANADA + FINE WHISKIES SINCE 1857 


Greater world coverage than any 
supreme Rolls-Royce jetliners— 
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Rolls-Royce Comet—the jet with the intimate atmosphere The Rolls-Royce 707—the finest of the big jets 
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other airline, 
thats BOAC 


| 

| but the object 

| of it all 
: is simply this 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| You—the passenger—are the most important item in 
| BOAC’s book. Your comfort, your convenience, your 
peace of mind. The planes, the people, the organisation 

| and all the resources of BOAC exist solely for you. 
| Experienced travellers have sensed this attitude, on 
| BOAC planes around the world. You will too. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 


BOA 


7 TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 





BOAC—first airline in the world with jets = BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
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It’s new 
It's the rage in Paris 
Drink COINTREAU ” on the rocks “ 


3 cubes of ice in an old fashioned glass 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Aden (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-: 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o National & 
Grindlays Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 1181, Steamer Point 
Arabian Gulf and Trucial States (1 yr, Rs. 28; 3 yrs, Rs. 
62; 5 yrs, Rs. 81.25), c/o all branches of British Bank of the 
Middle East 
Argentina (1 yr, 840 pesos; 3 yrs, 1820; 5 yrs, 2600), c/o First 
National City Bank, Bartolomé Mitre 502, Buenos Aires 
Australia & Territories (1 yr, 55/-(A); 3 yrs, 128/-(A); 
5 yrs, 162/6(A); GPO Box 3814, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Austria (1 yr, S 156; 3 yrs, S 335; 5 yrs, S 455), c/o Creditan- 
stalt Bankverein, Schottengasse 6, Postcheck-konto 20,772, Wien 
Bahamas (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), The Bank 
of Nova Scotia, Nassau 
Barbados (1 yr, WI$10.50; 3 yrs, WI$24.50; 5 yrs, WI$31.20), 
c/o The Bank of Nova Scotia, Bridgetown 

elgium & Luxembourg (1 yr, Fr 300; 3 yrs, Fr 650; 
5 yrs, Fr 910), c/o Kredietbank S.A., Compte Cheques Postaux 
167.96, Bruxelles 
Bermuda (1 yr, 43/-;3 yrs, 93/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o The Bank 
of N. T. Butterfield & Son, Ltd , Hamilton 
Bolivia (1 yr, $b. 72; 3 yrs, $b. 156; 5 yrs, $b. 227.50), c/o 
Banco Mercantil, La Paz 
Brazil (1 yr, Cr$2975; 3 yrs, Cr$6500; 5 vrs, Cr$9100), c/o First 
National City’ Bank, Avda. Rio Branco 83/85, Rio de Janeiro 
British Guiana (1 yr, BWI $10.50; 3 yrs, BWI $24.50; 5 yrs, 
BWI $31.20), c/o Barclay’s Bank, Water St., ‘Georgetown 
British Isles, and British Territories (1 vr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 
104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), TIME-LIFE International Ltd., Time & Life 
Bldg., New Bond Street, London W.1, England 
Burma (1 yr, K 28; 3 yrs, K 62; 5 yrs, K 81.25), c/o The 
People’s Bank #13, 625 Merchant St., Rangoon 
Canal Zone (1 yr, U.S. $4.50; 3 yrs, U.S. $10.50; 5 yrs, U.S. 
$13.00), Apdo. 8880, Sullivan 31, Mexico 4, D.F., Mexico 
Ceylon (1 yr, Rs. 28; 3 vrs, ‘Rs. 62; 5 yrs, Rs. 81.25), c/o 
Bank of Ceylon, P.O. Box 241, Colombo 
Chile (1 yr, US$ 6.00; 3 yrs, US$ 13.00; 5 yrs, US$ 17.00), TIME- 
LIFE International S.A., Apdo. 8880, Sullivan 31, Mexico 4, 
D. F., Mexico 
Colombia (1 yr, 45 pesos; 3 yrs, 105; 5 yrs, 130), c/o First 
National City Bank, Carrera 9, No. 14-10, Bogota 
Costa Rica (1 yr, ¢30; 3 yrs, ¢70; 5 yrs, ¢97,50), c/o Banco 
Anglo-Costarricense, Apdo, 2038, San José 
Cyprus (1 yr, C£ 2.220; 3 yrs, C£ 5.150; 5 yrs, C£ 6.500), c/o 
The Chartered Bank, Nicosia 
Denmark (1 yr, Kr. 46; 3 yrs, Kr. 99; 5 yrs, Kr. 146.25), c/o 
KObenhavns Handelsbank, KObenhayn K 
Dominican Republic (1 yr, RD $4.50; 3 yrs, RD $10.50; 
5 yrs, RD $13.00), c/o Royal Bank of Canada, Santo Domingo 
Ecuador (1 yr, $/100; 3 yrs, $/235; 5 yrs, S/260), c/o La 
Previsora Banco Nacional de Crédito, Casilla 12, Quito 
Egypt (1 yr, Pi 264; 3 yrs, Pi 598; 5 yrs, Pi 1105), c/o Banque 
de Port Said, "45 Sharia Kasr El Nil, Cairo 
EI Salvador (1 yr, 411,50; 3 yrs, ¢26,50; 5 yrs, ¢32,50), c/o 
Banco Salvadorefio, San Salvador 
Ethiopia (1 yr, ‘Eth. $15.00; 3 yrs, Eth. $32.50; 5 yrs, Eth. 
$45.50), c/o State Bank of Ethiopia, Addis Ababa 
Federation of Rhodesia & Nyasaland (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 
104/-: 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o National & Grindlays Bank Ltd., P.O. 
Box 1778, Bulawayo 
Finland (1 yr, Nmk 19.20; 3 vrs, Nmk 41.60; 5 yrs, Nmk 58.50), 
c/o Helsingin Osakepankki, P.O. Box 110, Helsinki 
Formosa (1 yr, NT$ 230; 3 yrs, NT$ 520; 5 yrs, NT$ 715), 
c/o Bank of Taiwan, Chungking Road South, Taipei 
France & French Union (I yr, 28.75 FF; 3 yrs, 65.00 FF; 
5 yrs, 81.25 FF), Time-Life International, Boite Postale 278-08, 
Paris 8e. 
Germany (1 yr, DM 18; 3 yrs, DM 42; 5 yrs, DM 58.50), c/o 
Deutsche Effecten-und Wechse! ‘Bank, Auslandsabteilung, Post- 
fach 3649, 6 Frankfurt a. M. Postscheckkonto Ffm. Nr. 1309 
Greece (1 yr, Dr. 180; 3 yrs, Dr. 390; 5 yrs, Dr. 585), c/o 
National Bank of Greece, S. A., 38 Stadiou St., Athens 132 
Guatemala (1 yr, Q ‘4, 50; 3 yrs, Q 10, 50; 5 yrs, Q 13,00), 
c/o Banco Agricola Mercantil, Guatemala 
Haiti (1 yr, G 22,50; 3 yrs, 6 52,50: 5 yrs, G 65 ,00), c/o Banque 
Nationale de la Republique d'Haiti, Port-au- Prince 
Honduras (1 yr, L. 9; 3 yrs, L. 21; 5 yrs, L. 26), c/o Banco 
Atlantida, Tegucigalpa 
Hong Kong (1 yr, HK $37; 3 yrs, HK $85: 5 yrs, HK $130), 
c/o First National City Bank, Hong Kong 
India (1 yr, Rs.28: 3 yrs, Rs.62; 5 yrs, Rs.81.25), c/o First 
National City Bank, 293 D. Naoroji Road, Bombay 1 
Iran (1 yr, Ris 470; 3 yrs, Ris 1065; 5 yrs, Ris 1625), c/o Inter- 
national Press Agency of Iran, P.O. Box 1125, Teheran ¢ 
Iraq (1 yr, 1D 2.300; 3 yrs, 1D 5.200; 5 yrs, 1D 7.800), c/o Fara- 
jalia Press Agency & Co., Sinak St., Baghdad 
Ireland (1 yr, 41/-; 3 yrs, 93/-; 5'yrs, 130/-), c/o The Munster 
and Leinster Bank, Ltd., Dublin 
Israel (1 yr, IT 17.25; 3 yrs, IT 39.00; 5 yrs, IT 50.70), c/o The 
Mercantile Bank of Israel Ltd., 24 Rothschild ‘Blvd., Tel-Aviv 
Italy (1 yr Lit 3750; 3 yrs, Lif 8125; 5 yrs, Lit 11375), c/o Banca 
Commerciale Italiana, 226 Corso Umberto 1, Roma 
Jamaica (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o The Bank 
of Nova Scotia, P.O. Box 511, Kingston 
Japan (1 yr, 2000 yen; 3 yrs, 4700; 5 yrs, 6500), Box 88, 
Central Post Office, Tokyo 


Jordan (1 yr, JD 2.100; 3 yrs, JD 4.700; 5 yrs, JD 7.800), c/o 
British Bank of Middle East, P.O. Box 345, Jerusalem 
Kenya (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o National 
and Grindlays Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 30081, Nairobi 
Kuwait (1 yr, KD 2.100; 3 yrs, KD 4.700; 5 yrs, KD 7.800), 
c/o British Bank of Middle East, P.O. Box 71, Kuwait 
Lebanon (lyr, L. £ 18.50; 3 yrs, L. £ 42.50; 5 yrs, L. £ 65.00), 
c/o Nederlandsene Handel-Maatschappij, N.V., P.O. Box 3012, 
eiru' 
Liberia (1 yr, U.S. $6; 3 yrs, U.S. $13; 5 yrs, U.S. $19.50), 
c/o Bank of Liberia, P.O. Box 131, Monrovia 
Libya (1 yr, L£ 2.14; 3 yrs, L£ 4.64; 5 yrs, L £ 6.50), c/o The 
British Bank of the Middle East, P.O. Box 374, Tripoli 
Malaya and Singapore (1 yr, M$18; 3 yrs, M$40; 5 yrs, 
M$48.75), c/o First National City Bank, Denmark House, 6 Raffles 
Quay, Singapore (subiect to Exchange Control Permission) 
Mexico (1 yr, Mex$56; 3 yrs, Mex$132; 5 yrs, Mex$162.50), 
Apdo. 8880, Sullivan 31, Mexico 4, D.F. 
Morocco (1 yr, DH 28.75; 3 yrs, DH 65; 5 yrs, DH 81.25), c/o 
Banque Marocaine du Commerce Extérieur, B.P. 821, Casablanca 
Netherlands (1 yr, f 20.70: 3 yrs, f 46.80; 5 yrs, f 65.00), 
TIME-LIFE International, (Nederland) N. V., 590 Keizersgracht, 
Postgiro 669900, Amsterdam C. 
Netherlands Antilles (1 yr, Ant. f 11.50; 3 yrs, Ant. f 25.00; 
5 vrs, Ant. f 39.00), c/o N. V. Edwards, Henriquez & Co.'s Bank, 
Willemstad, Curacao 
New Zealand’ & Island Territories (1 yr, 45/-(NZ); 3 yrs, 
104/-(NZ); 5 yrs, 130/-(NZ), c/o David Markham & Co., Hope 
Gibbons B!dg., Dixon St., Wellington 
Nicaragua (1 yr. C$34; 3 yrs, C$79; 5 yrs, C$97,50), c/o 
Banco de América, Managua 
Nigeria (1 yr, 45/-:3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o Bank of 
America, P.O. Box 2317, Lagos 
Norway (L yr, Kr. 43; 3 yrs, Kr. 93; 5 yrs, Kr. 130), c/o Den 
Norske Creditbank, Oslo 
Pakistan (1 yr, Rs 28; 3 yrs, Rs 62; 5 yrs, Rs 81.25), c/o Na- 
tional Bank of Pakistan, Local Offce, Post Box 4840, Karachi-2. 
(Please enclose declaration that total amount spent this year 
for foreign books and periodicals, including this order, has not 
exceeded Rs. 150.) 
Panama (1 yr, B 4,50; 3 yrs, B 10,50; 5 yrs, B 13,00), c/o 
First National City Bank, P.O. Box 555, Panama 
Paraguay (1 yr, G 775; 3 yrs, G 1625: 5 yrs, G 2600), c/o First 
National City Bank, Chile esq. Pte. Franco, Asunci6n 
Peru (1 yr, S/ 128: 3 yrs, S/ 300; 5 yrs, S/ 390), c/o First 
National City Bank, Ave. Nicolas de Piérola 1062, Lima 
Philippines (1 yr, 21.85 pesos; 3 yrs, 49.40 pesos; 5 yrs, 
ey pesos), c/o First National City Bank, Calle Juan Luna, 
janila 
Portugal & Poss. (1 yr, Esc 172; 3 yrs, Esc 370; 5 yrs, Esc 
520), c/o Banco Espirito Santo e Comercial, P.O. Box 2105, Lisboa 
Saudi Arabia (1 yr, SR 27; 3 yrs, SR 58.50; 5 yrs, SR 97.50), 
c/o Arab Bank Ltd., Al-Khobar 
outh Africa & Adjacent Territories (1 yr, R4.50; 3 yrs, 
R10.40; 5 yrs, R13.00), c/o South African Bank of Athens Ltd., 
103 Fox Street, Johannesburg 
Spain & Poss. (1 yr, Pta.360; 3 yrs, Pta.780; 5 yrs, Pta.1105), 
c/o Banco de Santander, Alcala 37. Madrid 
Sudan (1 yr, Pi 225; 3 yrs, Pi 520; 5 yrs, Pi 650), c/o Credit 
Lyonnais, P.O. Box 466, Khartoum 
Surinam (1 yr, Sur f 11,50; 3 yrs, Sur f 25,00; 5 yrs, Sur f 
39,00), c/o De Surinaamsche Bank N.V., Paramaribo 
Sweden (1 yr, Kr. 31; 3 yrs, Kr. 67; 5 yrs, Kr. 97.50), c/o 
Stockholms Enskilda Bank, Stockholm 16 
Switzerland (1 yr, Fr. 26; 3 yrs, Fr. 56; 5 yrs, Fr. 78), c/o 
Credit Suisse, Zurich 
Syria (1 yr, S.£.23; 3 yrs, S.£.52; 5 yrs, S.£.78), c/o Farajalla, 
Nizam and Romani Press Agency, Baghdad's St., P.O. Box 2366, 
Damascus 
Tanganyika (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o Na- 
tional and Grindlays Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 9002, Dar-es-Salaam 
Thailand (1 yr, B129; 3 yrs, B293; 5 yrs, B390), c/o Bank of 
America, NT & SA, P.O. Box 158, Bangkok 
Trinidad and West Indies (1 yr, WI$10.50; 3 yrs, WI$24.50; 
5 yrs, WI$31.20), c/o The Bank of Nova Scotia, Port of Spain 
Tunisia (1 yr, TD 2.415; 3 yrs, TD 5.460; 5 yrs, TD 7.370), 
c/o Société Tunisienne de Banque, 1 Av. H. Thameur, Tunis 
Uganda (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-: 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o National 
and Grindlays Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 331, Kampala 
Uruguay (1 yr, 66 pesos; 3 yrs, 143; 5 yrs, 227.50), c/o First 
National City Bank, Edificio Artigas, Rinc6n 493, Montevideo 
Venezuela (1 yr, Bs 22.50; 3 yrs, Bs 45.00; 5 yrs, Bs 65.00), 
c/o First National City Bank, Carmelitas a Altagracia, Caracas 
Zanzibar (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o National 
and Grindlays Bank Ltd., P.O. Eox 1£8. Zanzibar 
Elsewhere in Atlantic Area, Middle East & Africa (1 
yr, U.S. $6; 3 yrs, U.S. $13: 5 yrs, U.S. $16.25), TIME-LIFE Inter- 
national, (Nederland) N. V., 590 Keizersgracht, Amsterdam-C., 
Netherlands 
Elsewhere in Western Hemisphere, Asia, South 
Pacific (1 yr, U.S. $6; 3 yrs, U.S. $13; 5 yrs, U.S. $16.25), 
TIME-LIFE International S.A., Apdo. 8880, Sullivan 31, Mexico 
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It’s the rich-flavor leaf that does itt L&M has more rich-flavor leaf than even 
some unfiltered cigarettes. And L&M’s filter is the modern filter — all white 
—inside and outside —so only pure white touches your lips. 

L&M is the distinguished American filter cigarette pre- 

ferred the world over by people who really like to smoke. 
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more European cities to more Canadian 
cities than any other airline in the world ? 


WHO FLIES with connections in Canada 
to key points in the USA? 


WHO FLIES only through service to 


Cleveland, USA, from Britain via Toronto ? 


WHO FLIES up to 47 services a week 
Europe-Canada this summer (with BOAC)? 
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This airplane is opening the door to t 


Today, cargo aircraft provide the fastest and 
lowest-cost means for economic development 
of remote regions. And the airplane best 
suited for this use is the Lockheed Hercules. 
This giant transport can land and take off on 
rough dirt runways only 2,000 feet long. It 
can even be equipped with skis to land on 
ice or snow. There are no obstructions in its 
huge cargo hold, so that bulky equipment can 
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be accommodated easily. No special cargo- 
handling equipment is needed. Vehicles may 
be driven directly up a ramp and into the 
airplane. The cargo floor is truck-bed height 
for straight-in transfer of freight from truck 
to airplane. A mechanical loading system is 
built in. The cargo door can be opened in 
flight to permit large pieces of cargo to be 


dropped by parachute. 
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he world’s undeveloped resources 


More than 500 Hercules aircraft are now 
in operation throughout the free world. And 
they will continue in production for years to 
come to meet the world’s increasing needs for 
modern cargo airplanes. j 





Lockheed Hercules 


LOCKHEED-GEORGIA COMPANY: Marietta, Georgia, U.S.A.—a division of Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
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The 20th Century vs. the 19th, in Microcosm 


THE NATIVES RETUR 
TO TRISTAN DA CUNHA 


SURF AND STONE. On Garden Gate beach, lava from 
the explosive volcano has obliterated a lobster-freezing plant. 


The shore is forbidding. The island is bleak. But 
the stony faces of the folk in the boat mask a joy 
that they can hardly express in their archaic English. 
They are home. In the long months since earth- 
quakes and a volcanic eruption drove them from 
Tristan da Cunha—a 7 x 6 mile dot in the South 
Atlantic midway between South Africa and South 
America—they encountered the 20th Century. Shel- 
tered in England, they saw tall trees, sidewalks—and 





by liner Boissevain (background), Tristaners approach island. 


traffic—for the first time, and tasted the Twist and 
television. Then, almost unanimously, they voted to 
go back. What they went back to, and the complex 
reasons why, are related in photographs (these and 
following pages) and text (pp. 18-28) by LiFE pho- 
tographer Carl Mydans. He had accompanied them 
on their voyage from Rio de Janeiro and spent the 
first 23 days with them while they rebuilt their 
houses and resumed the simple existence they like. 


Photographed for LIFE International by CARL MYDANS 


A FLING OF A COILED ROPE, 
AND A JOURNEY’S END 


THE TIE THAT BINDS. From landing boat, a Tristaner 
tosses a rope to Basil Lavarello, who waits with Sogneas 
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(‘‘Soggie””) Swain and Albert Glass. Behind them are 
crews from Cape craft, Frances Repetto and Tristania. 


A... Glass stood poised in his 
new green English worsted suit, his 
pipestem trousers rolled as high on 
his bulging legs as the teddy-boy 
style would allow, and bent for- 
ward like a football guard to take 
the next surging wave up to his 
pointed lapels. His great white 
teeth showed as he watched the 
next oncoming longboat, and his 
face was alight as the receding 
waves left him glistening wet on 
the black volcanic boulders. He 
smiled when he saw my look. “‘Out 
’ere,” he shouted above the roar of 
the tumbling rocks and the swish 
of the sea, ‘“‘we make a Henglish 





suit a Tristan suit. Water’s water— 
*cept that on Tristan hits the best.”’ 
He slapped a bare foot on a boul- 
der with a show of affection. 
““And we’s back.” He turned 
and looked behind him up past 
the plateau where the houses stand, 
at the lava ruins and then at the 
still-smoldering volcano. ‘‘And if 
she ever blows again we haint a 
going. We’s ’ere and we’s won’t 
never leave Tristan again.’ Then 
he lurched forward and fell in with 
a line of men wading into the sea 
to seize hold of the gunwales of 
a longboat. He bent with them 
against the withdrawing ocean, 
and at the chosen instant, singing 
chants that men of the seas have 
sung for ages, they ran the loaded 


craft up on the bouldered beach. 

At first light that morning the 
Dutch liner Boissevain had moved 
in cautiously to an anchorage half 
a mile offshore and begun dis- 
gorging upon its decks all manner 
of supplies, equipment and bag- 
gage while along its rails men and 
women peered through the feeble, 
misty dawn towards a dark mass 
of rock which rose out of the sea. 
“Hit ll hold,” muttered Chief Wil- 
lie Repetto, turning his face again 
and again to feel the southeast 
wind. ‘‘Hit’ll hold,” echoed an- 
other, repeating his words in the 
Tristan manner. ‘“‘Yaas, hit’ll hold. 
Hit’s a good wind.” 

“Gord sent it,” a woman added. 
“‘That’s what. Hit’ll hold because 





ALL ASHORE. Pulling together, fishermen and Tristaners haul the long- 
boat out of the water, and up the rocky, sharp-rising beach of the isle. 


Gord sent hit. Ee wants us back 
ere, Gord does. ’Ee wants us back 
on Tristan.” 

The light brightened impercepti- 
bly, as on a theater set, and slow- 
ly the scene formed: a miniature 
village of thatched stone cottages 
on a plateau; behind it, precipi- 
tous as a medieval fortress with its 
battlements disappearing up into 
the clouds, the backdrop of the 
volcano, dark metallic green. And 
below its little foothold, narrow 
as a stage, the darkened ocean 
thrashed at it and sent overtones 
of thunder out to sea. 

Fifty-two islanders—26 men, 
24 women and two children— 


made up this little group of pio- 
neers, and JI went with them, for 
their return has marked one more 
point in the unparalleled history of 
one of the most remarkable com- 
munities on earth. Here, in the 
vast South Atlantic, 1,300 miles 
from the nearest inhabited island, 
a volcanic tip rises in curious isola- 
tion, shaped and sheer and for- 
bidding. And on it for a century 
and a half have lived the most iso- 
lated and perhaps the most inbred 
people in the world. 

Only seven family names exist in 
the total population of 264. The 
last new blood known to have been 
added to the community came 55 
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THE NEW OX TRAIL. Beasts haul returning islanders’ belongings over a road 


blasted out of the cliff with the assistance of a South African frigate’s crew. 


TRISTAN CONTINUED 


years ago. Every Tristan islander 
is another’s brother or sister or 
cousin. Before their tragedy, in Oc- 
tober, 1961, only a few had ever 
visited the outside world and few 
others ever wanted to. Strangers 
have been treated kindly on Tris- 
tan, but in more than a century the 
fingers of one hand could count 
those who felt welcome to stay. A 
shyness has been bred into the 
community which is forbidding to 
outsiders. I spent a week among 
them before they talked to me and 
I lived with them almost a month 
and never made close friends. 

These are people born in isola- 
tion—an isolation almost incredi- 
ble to us. There have been years 
when, for all they knew, they alone 
remained on earth. At the turn of 
the century a letter mailed to them 
took 12 years to arrive. World War 
I was almost over before they even 
learned that it was being fought. 

The British, who own the island 
and, like so many others, cannot 
believe that people truly want to 
live on a barren rock, have time 
and again offered to settle them on 
other islands such as the Shetlands. 
‘And though, over the years a few 
have gone, the community has al- 
ways tightened its ranks and held 
steadfast. 

Then, 20 months ago, the vol- 
cano, extinct in all men’s memory, 
suddenly became active. It poured 
down lava on the plateau and a new 
fissure bubbled within the settle- 
ment. In a matter of a few hours, 
October 10, 1961, the entire com- 
munity of 264 islanders dramati- 
cally evacuated itself in longboats 
through the heavy surf, was picked 
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up by a fishing vessel and put 
ashore on uninhabited Nightingale 
Island. A Dutch liner later carried 
them to South Africa. From there 
the islanders were sent to England. 

At once the British Colonial Of- 
fice prepared to integrate their lit- 
tle community into the outside 
world. Every comfort was pro- 
vided at Government expense: 
housing, furniture, clothing—to 
the point of pampering. And the 
slow, sometimes terrifying adjust- 
ment for people ejected from the 
early 19th Century into the late 
20th was begun. There was never a 
thought on the part of the govern- 
ment of returning the islanders to 
their mid-ocean home 6,000 miles 
away. Their history of 145 years 
there had ended. 


A people destined 
to blindness, unless... 


Ve justified the permanency of 
the move. Close inbreeding had 
produced a degenerative process in 
both mental and physical health. 
For one thing, a recessive gene pro- 
ducing an eye disease (Retinitis 
Pigmentosa) had been bred into 
dominance. One islander was al- 
ready blind; four others were af- 
fected and at least eight were car- 
riers. One doctor warned: ‘“Ulti- 
mate blindness will sweep the en- 
tire island’s society if new blood 
does not enter their community.” 

The Tristaners showed no con- 
cern. For them the universe divides 
into two parts: Tristan and the 
“‘houtside world’”’; and over more 
than a century there had been an 
effort—not fully conscious—to 
draw a curtain between themselves 
and everything else on earth. And 
their experiences—with noise, with 





traffic, with crowds of people and 
with competition—in the 20th 
Century only strengthened this 
aim. They never ceased thinking 
and planning for their return home. 
‘‘Hit’ll get better there,’ was their 
simple judgment. 

And when they learned that a 
South African geological survey 
team had been on the island early 
last summer and had reported that 
the volcano had subsided, the is- 
landers sent a small party of their 
own men to see for themselves. 
They reported conditions “‘good.”’ 
And though the Colonial Office 
questioned the adjective, the de- 
cision of return finally went to a 
vote of all adults last December. 
The verdict was an overwhelming 
148 to five to go home again. 

Most Britons were not only sur- 
prised but hurt. ‘‘After all we’ve 
done for them, and they still want 
to go back!’ And Cassandra, the 
outspoken columnist, wrote: ‘“The 
decision is the most eloquent and 
contemptuous rebuff that our 
smug and deviously contrived soci- 
ety could have received. Fifty mil- 
lion people in this country which 
prides itself as being the most civil- 
ized community in the world have 
been kicked in the slats by a rough 
bunch of fishermen.” 

The islanders were confused by 
this. They were not aware that their 
decision would shock or that they 
might be thought ungracious. They 
only wanted to go home. 

Explorer Willy Ley summed it 
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FIRST SIGHT. Away more than a 
year, girls feast their eyes on little 
Edinburgh, Tristan’s big town. Four 
other small islands are uninhabited. 








. 





NEW ROOF. Over aluminum brought from England, islanders lay turf to give 
Basil Lavarello’s house a refurbished top. Walls of the houses are made of rock. 


TRISTAN CONTINUED 


up in a tale about the barren tun- 
dra of the Arctic. In his anecdote 
a Caribou Indian replied to a priest 
who was telling him of the Chris- 
tian idea of heaven: ‘‘My father, 
you have told me that heaven is 
very beautiful. Is it more beauti- 
ful than the country of the musk 
ox in the summer when sometimes 
the wind blows over the lakes, and 
sometimes the water is blue and 
the loons cry very often? That is 
beautiful, and if heaven is still 
more beautiful I shall be content 
to rest there—until I am very old.” 

This poetically describes the 
urge we all have to return to our 
native lands. It played its part in 
the overwhelming vote of the Tris- 
taners. But there are more com- 
plex, less universal reasons. 

Perhaps the most important key 
to the story of Tristan is chance. 
More than anything else the thread 
of chance weaves continuously 
through its history, and some- 
where in those developing years 
chance became dominant in the 
unconscious philosophy of the is- 
landers. This has tended to pro- 
duce an utterly passive way of life, 
and no other developed commu- 
nity in the world, I think it safe to 
say, has placed its destinies so com- 
pletely in the hand of fate. 

Tristan da Cunha’s history is 
fragmentary. Only William Glass, 
the founder of the colony, wrote 
anything down. All the accounts, 
therefore, are sketchy; they begin 
with a passing Portuguese mariner, 
Admiral Tristao da Cunha, who 
discovered the island in 1506 but 
never set foot ashore. Nearly 300 
years went by, during which the 
Dutch, the British and the French 
all found it uninviting. 
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It was not until the 19th Centu- 
ry when the whale and seal brought 
men and ships into the South At- 
lantic that the island became fa- 
miliar to mariners as a point for 
fresh water and for sealing, and 
also as a dangerous spot for ship- 
wrecks—and therefore a haven 
for castaways. Its history really be- 
gins with these, a history romantic 
with tales of mutinies, pirates, bur- 
ied treasures and violence. 


A phantom treasure, 
a continuing search 


I" 1810 chance brought to Tris- 
tan a New Englander, Jonathan 
Lambert, sailor, pirate, whaling 
man. He and several others of the 
crew were put ashore, at their re- 
quest, from the Boston whaler Bal- 
tic. Lambert proclaimed himself 
emperor and for a time he and his 
fellow castaways prospered. But 
they quarreled over booty Lam- 
bert was rumored to have brought 
ashore and when a British garrison 
arrived in 1816 they found just one 
man, Thomas Currie, left. He told 
them his companions had drowned 
while fishing, but later, in periods 
of drunkenness he indicated he 
had done them in and bragged 
that he had hidden treasure “‘down 
in the direction of Little Beach and 
between the waterfalls.” 

They have dug for it on Tristan 
ever since and only last month, 
when I was there, I heard the call, 
“‘Where’s yer going?’ And the re- 
ply from one of the islanders, wav- 
ing a spade in the air: “‘T’se off fer 
to look fer Thomas’ kettle.”’ 

The British colony is a conse- 
quence of the Napoleonic wars. 
When Napoleon was imprisoned 
on St. Helena, it occurred to the 
British that Tristan, 1,300 miles to 
the south, might be used to mount 
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HOME ON THE RANGE. Awkwardly, a dozen men join to downa 
bull for the castration that will make it an ox. But they bungled 
badly and the animal became beef. It was the last bull on the island. 





SATURDAY NIGHT. At weekly festivities, Norman Swain and his wife Maud 
(above) dance as they have always danced, volcano or no volcano. But (below) 
“‘Soggie”’ Swain essays the Twist, of which he became enamored in England. 
At dances and in church, men sit on one side of the room, women on the other. 


HOME IN THE COTTAGE. Mabel and Robert Lavarello relax in 
familiar quarters. His great-grandfather was a shipwrecked ‘‘Eye- 
talian,’’ hers a Yankee skipper marooned by his mutinous crew. 





THE FACES OF TRISTAN 





THE CHIEF. Wearing Tristan-made moccasins and stockings, Willie Repetto, 
62, rides his donkey from Edinburgh to the potato patches 244 miles away. His 
family are relative ‘‘newcomers”; Andrea Repetto was one of two Genoese 
sailors—the other was Gaetano Lavarello—shipwrecked on Tristan in 1892. 
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FRANK GLASS. One of the important 
men on the island, he runs a small 
power plant that produces electricity 
for radio and administrative building. 


TRISTAN CONTINUED 


a liberation strike. In 1816 their 
garrison, taken from Cape Town 
and accompanied by 50 Hotten- 
tots, was put ashore. The island 
proved so bleak and supplying it 
so difficult that in a year the men 
were withdrawn. 

One man among them, William 
Glass, a Scottish corporal in the 
Royal Artillery, asked if he might 
stay and keep with him his Cape 
Creole wife and their two children. 
When this was agreed to he per- 
suaded two other men to stay as 
well. These were the founders. 

Glass was chosen the island’s 
first governor. He was a deeply re- 
ligious man, of good education, 
and endowed with administrative 
ability. He ruled for 37 years with 
firmness and justice and his laws 
for the island have changed little 
since his death in 1853. In those 
early years Glass’s colony grew as 
the sea brought other men—cast- 
aways, a British deserter, a skipper 
marooned by a mutinous crew— 
some to stay briefly, half a dozen 
to become part of the settlement. 

In 1827, with six men on the 
island and only one with a wife, 
an American whaling captain was 
asked to bring back five women on 
his next visit. Calling at St. He- 
lena, he asked for volunteers. Five 
were chosen. Four were mulattoes 
and one was an elderly widowed 
Negress with five children. Tom 
Swain—who is said to have been 
the sailor who caught the mor- 
tally wounded Nelson in his arms 
aboard H.M.S. Victory and who 
later defected—had sworn greedi- 
ly to have the first woman who 
stepped ashore. He kept his vow 
when the widow was the first off 
the ship.-The last known addition 
to the bloodline came in 1908 when 
two Anglo-Irish girls came to Tris- 
tan and took husbands. 

During the years when ships 





MAUD SWAIN. She is the wife of Nor- 
man Swain, who is a descendant of a 
British sailor named Thomas Swain, 
who came to Tristan soon after 1817. 


called at Tristan frequently, for 
water and vegetables, the island 
was a dreaded place, but her men 
heroes. For Tristan, lying almost 
always in heavy winds and often 
in a cloud of cotton wool, was a 
treachery, and vessel after vessel 
wrecked itself on the black volcan- 
ic shores. In scores of such wrecks 
the Tristaners were saviors and it 
was this contribution that they 
gave without stint that led them 
without hesitation to approach 
any passing vessel to ask for sup- 
plies. To them, in those proud 
years, when one had given much, 
to take was no charity. 


A hardworking folk, 
when they feel like it 


ot in this century has there 
been a wreck on Tristan. Yet 
among the islanders receiving and 
expecting to receive remains. It 
has, in fact, become a way of life. 

The Tristaners are not a lazy 
people. They work hard to keep 
their stone houses tight against the 
weather, thatch their roofs with 
the New Zealand flax they’ve im- 
ported and cultivated for wind- 
breaks, work their potato patches, 
take their longboats out to fish 
whenever the waves subside. Their 
women do their washing on “‘the 
stone,” with buckets of cold water, 
scrub their houses, cock and sew 
and knit. But all in their own g° 9 
time. A man who feels like fishing 
goes for fish, another who wants 
to lie abed one morning lies in his 
bed. The rugged work is done. But 
not under pressure, not in compe- 
tition. And when production falls 
short of their needs, they are not 
ashamed to ask for aid. 

The British government does 
many things to aid them. But the 
islanders—through British inge- 
nuity—earn their own keep. On 
this island where a letter takes six 
months to reach them, all the ad- 
ministrative and governmental ex- 
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TONY ROGERS. He descends from 
an American whaler known to history 


only as Rogers. Other American 
founder, Hagan, wasa whaler captain. 





penses are paid for by the sale of 
Tristan stamps which this year are 
expected to bring in some $120,000. 

This little, isolated, backward 
colony holds for the rest of us, who 
have been swirled into another anx- 
ious, noisy era, an almost vulgar 
fascination. Here is a society which 
lives in peace, has no jail or court of 
law, and until 1948 when a South 
African fishing company employed 
some of the islanders, had never 
known the use of money. The colo- 
ny was founded on a document 
drawn up by William Glass and 
signed by all three of the first set- 
tlers. It stated that everything on 
the island was communally owned 
and work was to be equally con- 
tributed. 

But the society that has evolved 
from this is not what one would 
expect. These simple fishermen, in- 
terrelated, calling each other by 
their first names, knowing each 








ERNEST GREEN. He descends from 
Dutchcastaway, Pieter Willem Groen. 
His house, destroyed by volcano, will 
be rebuilt with government money. 


GEORGE GLASS. He is the father of 
Joseph, the hero (pp. 26-27), and a 
descendant of the colony’s founder. 


other as in any large family, re- 
act as any of the rest of us. In 
times of need the islanders do not 
share widely; some eat while others 
starve. And their intimate knowl- 
edge of one another is used as a 
control rather than a basis for in- 
dulgence. It has become, ina word, 
a simple republic, bound by its cus- 
toms enforced by common con- 
sent, but not by a deep sense of re- 
sponsibility one for another. These 
people are rugged individualists, 
with a remarkable lack of charity 
in their community spirit. Today 
Tristaners are divided like so much 
of the world, into the rich, the 
middle-class, and the poor. 

Until a few years ago the island 
economy, as well as the diet, was 





DICK SWAIN. He too descends from 
Thomas Swain, who defected to the 
French, settled on Tristan after cap- 
ture and punishment by the British. 


STELLA GLASS. Merry-faced as she 
washes clothes on stone, she is the 
wife of Joseph Glass and daughter 
of Paddy Rogers (still in England). 








based on the potato. The potato 
patches are small plots separated 
by stone walls, each belonging to 
particular families and handed 
down through blood ties. In the far 
past the wealthiest family had the 
most potatoes in its root cellar. 
Now it is the family which over 
the years has planted the most po- 
tatoes, husbanded them best, and 
traded them in lean years for some 
of the patches of the less fortunate. 

In past years the more provident 
became aware that it was always 
the same families with shortages, 
and somewhere along the line 
charity disappeared. Now payment 
is demanded: cattle, sheep, some- 
times even the wooden linings from 
their walls and floors. Slowly the 





wealth of the island has moved 
from the community’s indolent to 
its industrious few. There are sev- 
eral today who can live comfort- 
ably without working. 

Still, even among the most prov- 
ident there is little thought for the 
morrow. The Tristaners are ex- 
pert fishermen, mediocre farmers, 
and perhaps the world’s worst 
stockmen. They do very little with 
their cattle and their chief interest 
in them is for beef on feast days 
and for bulls to be turned into oxen 
to draw their carts. During the 
year the island was uninhabited, 
many of the cattle died and on 
our return we found that there 
was just one bull left. Unfortu- 
nately there was a dearth of oxen 
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PAMELA LAVARELLO. The wife of 
Basil Lavarello, she married him in 
England, so that she could accompany 
him home with the advance party. 


‘SOGGIE’ SWAIN. He has caught and 
killed some walking albatross, which 
can be captured only the first two 
weeks in April, when they do not fly. 
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TRISTAN CONTINUED 


too, and the man who owned the 
bull felt the need for an animal to 
draw his cart was more immediate 
than some vague future calves. 

I knew the British government 
agriculturalist stationed on the is- 
land had warned them not to cas- 
trate their bull, but one afternoon 
Isaw a large group of men running 
across the pasture land of the bluff 
and, reaching for my camera, I ran 
with them. ““Best go away,” one 
of them panted at me. ‘“‘We’s going 
after the bull and ee’s a bad un.” 

He didn’t look bad to me. He 
was young and scrawny and I’d 
chased bulls before. So we all ran 
and they all kept warning me. I 
saw then that they had no under- 
standing or feeling for animals, 
only fear of them. And when at 
last, after 14 of them had chased 
the beast for an hour and got 
lines on him from every direction, 
standing away and pulling anx- 
iously, the scene looked like that 
of the Lilliputians tying down Gul- 
liver, but with the sizes reversed. 

In their struggle with the beast, 
they apparently broke his neck. 
The owner lost his ox and the is- 
land its last bull. But next morning 
there was beef to make a feast. 


A society dominated 
by what people say 


| ap an significant development 

in the island’s society is the 
control by fear of what the neigh- 
bors will say. In morality and reli- 
gion the islanders place all their 
emphasis on behavior. Church-go- 
ing is more important than belief. 
Morality is observed because your 
neighbors may ridicule you. ‘“‘No- 
body can’t look at anybody with- 
out somebody knows.” ‘‘They 
allus wantin ter talk.” 

Perhaps the most exciting ex- 
perience I had on the island con- 
cerned community behavior: It 
was a fair day but the wind blew 
and the black beach ran with surf. 
A ship appeared on the horizon. 
“E h’aint for us,’ Chief Willie 
Repetto said. ““This yar’s no day 
fer to put a boat out.” 

It proved to be the R.S.A., a 
South African survey ship, and 
she signalled she had mail on 
board, to put a boat out to her. 
“Use the dinghy,”’ Willie Repetto 

_said. “‘Never get the longboat 
back.” They pushed the boat down 
to the water’s edge; the old men 
withdrew and the young ones bent 
ready, timing the surging waves. 
““Now,”’ shouted Chief Repetto 
and they were already moving, 
walking waist-deep into the sea, 
shoving the craft off while two of 
them jumped in, seized the oars 
and pulled mightily away. But they 
took the first wave over the bow, 


swam for shore. ‘‘Let er go,”’ yelled 
Repetto. ‘“Come ashore. Let the 
dinghy go.” 

From behind mea man who had 
stripped to his underpants suddenly 
ran into the ocean, dived through 
the surf and climbed into the boat, 
now abreast of the waves. ‘“‘Come 
out of there,’’ Willie Repetto 
called. ‘“Let er go and come out of 
that sea.” 

It was 33-year-old Joseph Glass. 
Either he didn’t hear or he didn’t 
care. He seized the oars and pulled 
through the surf alone and headed 
for the ship half a mile away. He 
disappeared into a speck. We all 
waited on the beach. In time he 
became a speck again. When he 
neared the beach the men took 
their positions and one of them in 
bathing trunks dived in, swam out 
to meet him, and joined him for 
the row back through the surf. 

Joseph Glass stepped ashore 
looking like a hero, but no one 
treated him as one except I. We 
walked back together. 

“That was a courageous thing 
you did, Joseph.” 

He said nothing until I added 
““That was great seamanship.” 

““Ay,” hereplied. ‘“No Henglish- 
man could do it. Only a Tristan 
islander like me. We’s born with 
our faces ter the sea.” 

His smile faded. ‘‘But there’s 
one thing I’s scared of. You done 


. something I doesn’t like.” 


**T?? Lasked. 

“*Yaas, you took my photo while 
I’s in my underpants.” 

““You don’t mind that, do you?” 

““Yaas, I does. I’s mind hit.” 

“But why?” 

‘Cause your paper will print it 
and all the Tristan people will 
laugh at me.” 

The phrase provoked a familiar 
memory. Years ago, in Japan be- 
fore the war, there was a society 


CONTINUED 





THE HERO. After saving the dinghy, 
Joseph Glass playfully shows toughness. 


looked and saw another coming, 
and jumped into the ocean and 
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Adventure of Joseph Glass and the Boat: 
There’s Always One Indomitable Man 











In a surging sea, Benny Green and Albert Glass put 
out to board a visiting South African vessel. When 
the surf swamped them, they jumped into the sea and 
swam ashore, abandoning the dinghy. But boats are 
precious so Joseph Glass stripped to his shorts, swam 
to the dinghy and took it out to sea (right). On Jo- 
seph’s way back, one of his kinsmen plunged into 
the water and helped him row boat ashore (below). 
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LIFE THEY DON’T REGRET: 
THE TELLY AND THE PUB 


TRISTAN CONTINUED 


virtually devoid of crime where be- 
havior was also tightly controlled 
by public opinion. There, I re- 
called, the borrower of money 
signed a note promising at a giv- 
en date to repay. “‘If I do not,” 
it said, ‘“‘you may laugh at me 
publicly.” 

Later I discussed the case of Jo- 
seph Glass with the British admin- 
istrator. He nodded and said, 
*Didn’t you notice that the man 
who dived in to help Joseph bring 
the boat in had run home to put 
on his swimming shorts?” He saw 
I had missed the significance of 
that and he went on: “‘You were 
at the village dance last night?” 

I nodded again. 

‘*Did you see those two faces on 
the outside looking in through the 
window?”’ I recalled I had. 

“Those,” he said, ‘“‘were the two 
men who jumped out of the din- 
ghy. They stayed outside because 
they too were feeling the weight of 
public opinion.” 

The work of this advance party 
on Tristan is to make the island 
livable for the rest of the families: 
to build a new road to Small Beach 
where the old one was overrun 
with lava, to clear the potato patch- 
es and to rethatch and clean the 
houses of the settlement. They 
found that many of their animals 
had died, worms had infested their 
potatoes, and rats in terrifying 
numbers were running over the is- 
land. While I was there they also 
had the run of the government 
canteen and made a small note in 
history by making off with all the 
rat poison. 

Tristan islanders have two an- 
nual outings: one to the scrawny 
and untended fruit trees that grow 
on Sandy Point to pick the apples; 
the other, ‘‘rat day,’ when the 
entire community, the women car- 
rying picnic baskets and the men 
clubs, walk out to the patches. 
There they all tear down the stone 
walls around their potato crops 
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and kill as many rats as they can. 
Each year, they say, the kill is 
greater than the last. And this year 
the rats will have a full year’s jump 
on them. 


Able on the water, 
but inept on the land 


Ithough the Tristaners are su- 
perb boatmen, their crafts- 
manship in other fields is not im- 
pressive. I rode in one of their long- 
boats and they are extraordinary. 
They are built of a wooden slatted 
frame and covered with a sheet of 
canvas through which one could 
easily put his foot. In these frail 
craft they travel some of the most 
tempestuous seas in the world. But 
their skills in building them are 
crude and the walls and floors of 
their houses are uneven, their carts 
poor, and the wooden wheels on 
them duplicates of those built in 
the middle ages. 

In fact the only craft the island- 
ers are noted for is the women’s 
work in knitting woolen socks and 
the men’s—aside from fishing crafts 
—in making leather moccasins. 
And Tristan’s moccasins and stock- 
ings have found their way into the 
island’s strange mores of courtship. 
When a girl is marriageable, young 
men come each night to visit her, 
bringing small gifts and sitting in 
talk. This may go on for months. 
When she finally makes her choice, 
the maiden indicates it by knitting 
a pair of stockings for her chosen 
suitor. He demonstrates both his 
delight and his commitment by 
making his fiancée a pair of moc- 
casins. After she has accepted and 
worn them, he brings her his wash- 
ing which she does every day on 
the washing stone outside her fa- 
ther’s house. This, too, may go on 
for a long time, but it is the tell- 


tale that they are still engaged and 


will some day marry. I was with 
them a long time before I became 
aware of their most striking and 
singular character trait: they have 
no sense of wonder at all. Perhaps 
it has come from their many years 


During their ‘“‘exile’’ in England, the Tristaners 
lived in the old RAF camp at Calshot, on South- 
ampton Water, 16 miles from Southampton. In 
their off hours they occasionally watched televi- 


of willful isolation and their fear 
of the competition of the outside 
world; perhaps it is a consequence 
of an unconscious process of try- 
ing not to see or to hear what has 
happened in the century that has 
left them behind; but a man with- 
out wonder is one without imagi- 
nation. There are no legends on 
Tristan such as outsiders usually 
find among isolated people. With 
sea and storms and southern skies 
all about them, not a line of poetry 
have they written—not even dog- 
gerel—not a stanza of music. Their 
songs and dances are unchanged 
relics from the Victorian age. And 
they accept all new things—from 
a new brand of rat poison to the 
magic electronic eye that controls 
my stroboscopic lights—with the 
same calm look and noncommittal 
grunt. They ask no questions; they 
do not want to know what goes 
on in the outer world; they have 
no wonder. 

But now, they have been in that 
world. 

In November the rest of the is- 
landers who are still in England— 
some 200 of them—will return to 
Tristan and their odyssey, strange 
as any which chance brought their 
forebears, will have ended. No one 
can say how much their exposure 
to the 20th Century will affect their 
lives. I saw only outward signs in 
the advanced group; gaudy torea- 
dor pants among the younger wom- 
en, and ‘‘winkle picker’’ shoes for 
some of the men, transistor tape re- 
corders and records—mostly twist 
and rock ’n’ roll. It was hard to 
tell if our society had any deeper 
effect on them than that. But there 


_ is little doubt that they have had 


some on ours. For they are a whole 
community of Rip Van Winkles 
who have left the rest of us with 
something to ponder. 


sion but never became addicts. *‘I like the West- 
erns best when I do watch,” Peter Repetto (far 
left) told Photographer Terence Spencer, who re- 
corded the life of some of the Tristaners in Eng- 


A LAND OF THE FREE. Symbol of 
the Queen, to whom Tristaners have 
unsurpassed loyalty, Britain’s flag 
whips in wind above their Edinburgh. 
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land. Occasionally Peter and his wife Pat, living 
with Pat’s parents, indulged in or watched a game 
of whist with Herbert Glass (patterned sweater) 
and assorted Swains and Lavarellos, and displayed 


ee 


boundless enthusiasm. They brightened their quar- 
ters with Christmas cards and vases of plastic 
flowers, which all of the Tristaners loved, but 
never felt truly at home. The nearest local (above) 


was two miles away, in the Falcon Hotel at the 
village of Fawley, but Peter Repetto and Basil 
Lavarello, who didn’t mind the walk, did mir 


what they considered the high p 


rice of alcohol. 





A NEGRO’S VIEW 


OF U.S. RACISM 


White Man’ 


The grim photographs and the grim- 
mer news dispatches from Birmingham, 
Alabama, have sped around the world. 
Most white Americans have seethed 
with shame, most black Americans 
with rage. Below, a sensitive Negro 
writer, James Baldwin explains what 
he believes is tormenting a people. 


Adapted from TIME 


So down a quiet street in a 
small town, James Baldwin came 
upon a scene that has since haunted 
his dreams. From a sunlit patch of 
grass came the singing laughter of a 
child. Baldwin looked—and saw a 
white man swinging his little daughter 
in the air. ‘‘It didn’t last for more than 
a second,” recalls Baldwin, “‘but it 
was an unforgettable touch of beau- 
ty, a glimpse of another world. Then 
I looked down and saw a shadow. 
The shadow was a nigger—me.” 

To Author James Baldwin, 38, this 
parable reveals everything worth 
knowing about the black man’s view 
of himself in 20th Century white 
America. It also reveals much about 
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James Baldwin himself. He is not, by 
any stretch of the imagination, a Ne- 
gro leader. He tries no civil rights cas- 
es in the courts, preaches from no 
pulpit, devises no stratagems for sit- 
ins, Freedom Riders or street march- 
ers. He published an essay in 1959 
called Nobody Knows My Name, and 
four years later, in Birmingham and 
Harlem, and in all the Birminghams 
and Harlems in the nation and the 
world, most Negroes still do not 
know his name. He is a nervous, 
slight, almost fragile figure, filled with 
frets and fears. He is effeminate in 
manner, drinks considerably, smokes 
cigarettes in chains, and he often loses 
his audience with overblown argu- 
ments. Nevertheless, in the U.S. today 
there is not another writer—white 
or black—who expresses with such 
poignancy and abrasiveness the 
dark realities of racial ferment. 

Last week Baldwin was in Califor- 
nia, hopping from city to city to talk 
to college and high school students. 
Thrust from typewriter to rostrum by 
virtue of a widely acclaimed, blister- 
ing book, The Fire Next Time, Bald- 
win spared his audiences nothing. He 





Fishting a fire that won’t go out, Birmingham firemen knock 
down Negro demonstrators with a stream of water. The force of 
the high-velocity ‘‘monitor-gun” tore clothes off some victims. 


‘Sleeping Terror’ 


spoke not for himself but for all Ne- 
groes to all whites. ‘‘I hoed a lot of 
cotton,” he said. ‘‘I laid a lot of track. 
Idammeda lot of rivers. You wouldn’t 
have had this country if it hadn’t been 
for me .. . When I was going to 
school, | began to be bugged by the 
teaching of American history, be- 
cause it seemed that history had been 
taught without cognizance of my 
presence. It is my responsibility now 
to give you as true a version of your 
history as I can.” 


identity and Myths 


he history, as Baldwin sees it, is 

an unending story of man’s in- 
humanity to man, of the white’s re- 
fusal to see the black simply as an- 
other human being, of the white man’s 
delusions and the Negro’s demorali- 
zation. The theme floods his novels 
and essays. The white man, he writes, 
is guilt-ridden and sex-ridden, and he 
has managed over the years to delude 
himself by transferring his own fail- 
ures onto the Negro. ‘‘At the root of 
the American Negro problem is the 
necessity of the American white man 


to find a way of living with the Negro 
in order to be able to live with him- 


‘self. And the history of this problem 


can be reduced to the means used by 
Americans—lynch law and law, seg- 
regation and legal acceptance, terrori- 
zationand concession—either tocome 
to terms with this necessity, or to find 
a way around it, or (most usually) to 
find a way of doing both these things 
at once... In this long battle, the 
white man’s motive was the protec- 
tion of his identity; the black man 
was motivated by the need to estab- 
lish an identity.”’ And this has led to 
a polarization of deep passions: the 
Negro’s rage, the white’s terror. 

“T think,”’ writes Baldwin, ‘‘if one 
examines the myths which have pro- 
liferated in this country concerning 
the Negro, one discovers beneath 
these myths a kind of sleeping terror 
of some condition which we refuse to 
imagine. In a way, if the Negro were 
not here, we might be forced to deal 
with ourselves and our own personali- 
ties with all those vices, all those 
conundrums, and all those mysteries 
with which we have invested the Ne- 
gro race. Uncle Tom is, for example, 
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Ever cut butter with a hot knife? 


Probably not. Like most popular sayings it’s something we all know 
but never try. Some people come close though. They drive 
the Taunus 17M. It’s even easier. So easy that you see this free- 
swinging automobile on highways and by-ways all over the world. 


People who like a relaxed car say it’s just the thing. If you 


think you might be one of them, please turn the page. 





A NEGRO’S VIEW conrnueo 


if he is called Uncle, a kind of saint. 
He is there, he endures, he will for- 
give us, and this is a key to that im- 
age. But ifhe is not Uncle, ifhe is mere- 
ly Tom, he is a danger to everybody. 
He will wreak havoc on the country- 
side. When he is Uncle Tom, he has 
no sex—when he is Tom, he does— 
and this obviously says much more 
about the people who invented this 
myth than it does about the people 
who are the object of it.” The Ne- 
gro is thus penalized for ‘‘the guilty 
imagination of the white people who 
invest him with their hates and long- 
ings and is the principal target of 
their sexual paranoia.” 


Fear and Acceptance 


Av what of the Negro’s rage? It 
grows, says Baldwin from the 
white man’s ‘‘sleeping terror.” ‘“We 
would never, never allow Negroes to 
starve, to grow bitter, and to die in 
ghettos all over the country if we 
were not driven by some nameless 
fear that has nothing to do with Ne- 
groes. We would never victimize, as 
we do, children whose only crime is 
color, and keep them, as we put it, 
in their place. We wouldn’t drive Ne- 
groes mad as we do by accepting 
them in ballparks, and on concert 
stages, but not in our homes, and not 
in our neighborhoods, and not in 
our churches.” 

Negro rage is provoked, further- 
more, by the white man’s insistence 
of his own superiority, by his demand 
that the Negro, to achieve equality, 
must be accepted according to the 
white man’s own definition of ac- 
ceptability. ‘“‘I do not know many 
Negroes who are eager to be ‘accept- 
ed’ by white people,” writes Bald- 
win, ‘‘still less to be loved by them; 
they, the blacks, simply don’t wish 
to be beaten over the head by the 
whites every instant of our brief pass- 
age on this planet. 

‘*White people will have quite 
enough to do in learning how to ac- 
cept and love themselves and each 
other, and when they have achieved 
this—which will not be tomorrow, 
and may very well be never—the Ne- 
gro problem will no longer exist, for 
it will no longer be needed. 

“‘The Negro’s experience of the 
white world cannot possibly create 
in him any respect for the standards 
by which the white world claims to 
live. His own condition is proof that 
white people do not live by these 
standards. Negro servants have been 
smuggling odds and ends out of white 
homes for generations, and white peo- 
ple have been delighted to have them 
do it, because it has assuaged a dim 
guilt and testified to the intrinsic su- 
periority of white people ... In any 
case, white people, who had robbed 
black people of their liberty and who 
profited by this theft every hour that 
they lived, had no moral ground on 
which to stand.” 

The Negro no longer can be con- 
trolled by White America’s image of 


Breaking up a march by Negroes, 
the police set vicious guard dogs on 
them, to rip at clothing and to bite. 
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him. ‘‘This fact,” says Baldwin, ‘‘has 
everything to do with the rise of Af- 
rica in world affairs. At the time that 
I was growing up, Negroes in this 
country were taught to be ashamed 
of Africa. They were taught it blunt- 
ly, as I was, for example, by being 
told that Africa had never contributed 
‘anything’ to civilization.” 

The lengths to which Harlem-born 
Baldwin, the son of a Baptist preach- 
er, tried to escape the association with 
Africans—with Negroes, really—was 
pathetic. Baldwin himself avoided 
eating watermelon for years. At home, 
““one’s hair was always being attacked 
with hard brushes and combs and 
Vaseline; it was shameful to have 
‘nappy’ hair. One’s legs and arms and 
face were always being greased, so 
that one would not look ‘ashy’ in the 
wintertime. One was always being 
mercilessly scrubbed and polished, as 
though in the hope that a stain could 
thus be washed away... The women 
were forever straightening and curling 
their hair, and using bleachingcreams. 
And yet it was clear that none of this 
would release one from the stigma of 
being a Negro; this effort merely in- 
creased the shame and rage. There 
was not, no matter where one turned, 
any acceptable image of oneself, no 
proof of one’s existence. One had the 
choice, either of ‘acting just like a 
nigger’ or of not acting just like a 
nigger—and only those who have tried 
it know how impossible it is to tell 
the difference.” 


North and South 


Bur perceives curious differ- 
ences in white attitudes in the 
North and South. Negroes, he writes, 
represent nothing to the Northerner 
personally, ‘‘except perhaps the dan- 
gers of carnality. He never sees Ne- 
groes. Southerners see them all the 
time. Northerners never think about 
them, whereas Southerners are never 
really thinking of anything else. Ne- 
groes are, therefore, ignored in the 
North and are under surveillance in 





the South, and suffer hideously in 
both places ... It seems to be indis- 
pensable to the national self-esteem 
that the Negro be considered either 
asa kind of ward, or asa victim. They 
are two sides of the same coin, and 
the South will not change—cannot 
change—until the North changes.” 

Baldwin offers no easy answers for 
an end to the rage and the terror. 
The Black Muslims, with their phi- 
losophy of separatism, frighten him. 
“*T consider them really irresponsible 
in terms of what I consider to be 
their obligations to the Negro com- 
munity, as all racists are irresponsible. 
They batten on the despair of black 
men.” 

Not law, but morality is the basis 
of Baldwin’s hopes. He says: “‘It is 
the responsibility of free men to trust 
and to celebrate what is constant, 
and so is love—and to apprehend the 
nature of change, to be able and will- 
ing to change. I speak of change not 
on the surface but in the depths— 
change in the sense of renewal. But 
renewal becomes impossible if one 
supposes things to be constant that 
are not—safety, for example, or mon- 
ey, or power.”’ The Negro can achieve 
the nation’s destruction, says Bald- 
win, through ‘“‘the abdication by 
Americans of any effort really to be 
free. The Negro can precipitate this 
abdication because white Americans 
have never, in all their long history, 
been able to look on him as a man 
like themselves. 

“‘White Americans find it as diffi- 
cult as white people elsewhere do to 
divest themselves of the notion that 
they are in possession of some intrin- 
sic value that black people need, or 
want. And this assumption—which, 
for example, makes the solution to 
the Negro problem depend on the 
speed with which Negroes accept and 
adopt white standards—is revealed in 
all kinds of striking ways, from Bob- 
by Kennedy’s assurance that a Negro 
can become President in 40 years to 
the unfortunate tone of warm con- 
gratulations with which so many lib- 





A. eloquent spokesman for the Ne- 
gro, Novelist James Baldwin is better 
known to whites than to his people. 


erals address their Negro equals... 
The only way that the white man can 
be released from the Negro’s tyranni- 
cal power over him is to consent, in 
effect, to become black himself, to 
become a part of that suffering and 
dancing country that he now watches 
wistfully from the heights of his lone- 
ly power and, armed with spiritual 
traveler’s checks, visits surreptitiously 
after dark ... The price of the libera- 
tion of the white people is the lib- 
eration of the blacks—the total 
liberation, in the cities, in the towns, 
before the law, and in the mind.”’ 

In the same terms, thanks to his 
newly assumed role of reluctant lec- 
turer, Author Baldwin has now be- 
gun to exhort his own people to ac- 
cept the past and learn to live with it. 
“‘T beg the black people of this coun- 
try,”’ said he last week, ‘‘to do some- 
thing which I know to be very difficult: 
to be proud of the auction block, and 
all that rope, and all that fire, and 
all that pain.” 

Whenever he walks onstage to ad- 
dress a crowd of whites or blacks, 
James Baldwin takes the microphone 
and cries: ‘“‘Can you hear me?... 
Can you all hear me?” If he can make 
himself heard—in depths far beyond 
the capacity of the human ear—every- 
body will know his name. And it won’t 
be ‘‘Boy,”’ and it won’t be ‘‘Nigger.”’ 


Ever cut butter with a hot knife? 





Almost as easy as shifting the Taunus 17M! 


Lazy people love driving the Taunus 17M. They are easy-going contrasts to the hard-driving 
types who like to wrestle with a “crash-box” and drive with white knuckles. Taunus drivers love 
the way it shifts absent-mindedly. The way it does all the work on curves and lets them relax 
on the straightaway. They say the car gives them a whole new freedom behind the wheel. 


A Ford Taunus Dealer would love to help you join the club. 


TAUNUS 17M “the beautiful way to be practical!” 





A CATHOLIC 


DOCTOR 


SPEAKS UP 


ON BIRTH 
CONTROL 


a by grandchildren and 
jauntily elegant in the garb of a coun- 
try gentleman, the benign, 73-year- 
old pipesmoker at the far right looks 
the epitome of the patriarch at peace 
with the best of all possible worlds. 
The truth is otherwise. 


A Roman Catholic who daily at- 
tends 7 a.m. Mass, and who has 
obeyed the Biblical injunction to 
multiply and replenish the earth, the 
eminent Dr. John Charles Rock of 
Boston has forthrightly but dispas- 
sionately proposed that his church, 
the U.S. government, and the world 
take drastic action to slow the explo- 
sive increase of population. 

“‘The bald truth,”’ says Dr. Rock, 
“is that a society which practices 
death control must at the same time 
practice birth control.” 

Clinical professor emeritus of gyn- 
ecology at Harvard and head of the 
world-famous Rock Reproductive 
Clinic, Inc., Dr. Rock helped to de- 
velop the oral contraceptive now 
famous throughout the world simply 
as The Pill. But he has spent most of 
his life improving human fertility, 
an ironic point in the light of the 
views he expresses in a just-published 
book, The Time Has Come (Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York, and Random 
House of Canada, Limited) and in an 
interview with Lire’s Jane Howard. 

“I don’t see that we’re going to 
survive if we don’t solve the popula- 
tion problem,” says Dr. Rock. *‘More 
than half the world goes to bed hun- 
gry every night.’’ He cites the con- 
clusion of Paul G. Hoffman, head of 
the United Nations Special Fund, that 


some two. billion people will have 
lower incomes and less to eat in 1970 
than they do now, unless births de- 
cline sharply. ‘‘In Latin America, in 
India, in Asia, they’re not going to 
lie down and die. They’re going to 
rise up in hunger, as Communists.” 
And nuclear warfare, he argues, in- 
evitably will result. Thus, he believes, 
“It may be that the greatest menace 
to world peace and decent standards 
of life today is not atomic energy but 
sexual energy.” 

To avert catastrophe, Dr. Rock 
proposes specifically: 
> That the U.S. government under- 
take an all-out effort to broaden 
science’s knowledge in the field of 
contraception; 
> That his church clarify and modify 
certain phases of its position on birth 
control. 

On the first point, Dr. Rock de- 
clares: ‘‘What we need to do is to set 
up research centers around the coun- 
try, staff them with the best men we 
can steal from cancer, from heart 
disease, from anywhere we can get 
them, at whatever cost. For what- 
ever they are doing now—whether it 
be improving our health, increasing 
our food supply or our industrial 
capacity—it isn’t going to matter if 
we don’t solve the population prob- 
lem.” The purpose of the research 
would be to discover new methods of 
birth control and to improve old 
ones; out of the investigations, Dr. 
Rock hopes, would come some meth- 
ods ‘‘suitable to every religious and 
physical need,”’ including the require- 
ments of Roman Catholics. ‘“We are 
also,’ he adds, ‘‘attempting to per- 
fect the rhythm method (abstinence 
during ovulation, the only method 
of preventing conception acceptable 
to the Roman Catholic Church) so 
that one day a woman, by daily test, 
can say with confidence on a Mon- 
day, ‘I know I shall ovulate next 
Thursday.’ But we’re a long way from 
that now.” 


[. suggesting that his church clarify 
and modify its position on birth con- 
trol, Dr. Rock does not imply that it 
will reverse its traditional opposition 
to artificial means of contraception, 
although he does note respectfully 
that it has reconsidered in the past its 
earlier stands on such matters as the 
motion of heavenly bodies, and the 
acceptance of interest on loans. The 
points which Dr. Rock feels should 
be clarified or modified concern: 
b» The widespread belief among Ro- 
man Catholics that the Church for- 
bids planned limitation of the size 
of families; 
» The imposition of Catholic re- 
straints against the use of artificial 
contraception on non-Catholics; 
> The ban on the use of The Pill. 
Doing some expert clarifying him- 
self, Dr. Rock cites pronouncements 
by Popes Pius XI and XII to establish 
that the Church does not oppose 
birth control as such, but merely the 
use of artificial methods of birth con- 
trol. He received immediate support 


CONTINUED 





FAMILY EXPERT. In his Boston clin- 
ic, which works on problems of sterili- 
ty as well as on birth control research, 
Dr. Rock holds a toad used in tests. 








FAMILY MAN. At his Boston home, Dr. was killed in World War II. “‘?’m not una- 
Rock happily presides over a party for most ware of the irony of a birth control pro- 
of his 17 grandchildren. Dr. Rock is the fa- ponent grandsiring a tribe such as this,” 
ther of five, one of whom, his only son, he says, ‘‘but it’s a wonderful family.”’ 
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The Rollei Age 


A Boeing jet at Hamburg Airport — 


ready to take off for a non-stop flight to New York: 
that is the modern way of getting there quickly, 

one jump ahead. Men of success have high demands: 
they value speed, but want to be sure. They feel 

that way about photography, too. That’s why they use 
a Rollei. They like the marvellous definition and 
brilliant pictures they get — without involved 
manipulation, technical complications, or cumbersome 
accessories. Just watch the big screen image 

and adjust it for maximum sharpness — that is all. 
You can rely on Rollei quality — today, 

to-morrow, any time. You just cannot go wrong — 

if you have a Rollei. Rollei — you see what you get. 


Ask for the colour catalogue L3 
from Rollei Werke Franke & Heidecke, Braunschweig, 
West Germany. 


A CATHOLIC DOCTOR 


CONTINUED 


for this argument—though not for 
certain other aspects of his book— 
from Richard Cardinal Cushing, the 
Archbishop of Boston. But, says Dr. 
Rock, there is a “‘gap between Papal 
pronouncementsand parish teaching” 
and ‘‘Catholic spokesmen among Us 
have, not infrequently, employed bit- 
ter invective to denounce advocates 
of birth control for ‘Sangerizing man- 
kind’ and to warn of the dire conse- 
quences of ‘race suicide’ which they 
said would follow the general adop- 
tion of family limitation.” 

Since the Church does accept one 
kind of birth control, Dr. Rock ar- 
gues, it differs with Protestants and 
Jews only over means, i.e., on the use 
of artificial contraceptives. These dif- 
ferences might be narrowed if the 
Church would accept The Pill. Dr. 
Rock argues that The Pill stores ova 
within the body and thus even increas- 
es fertility when its use is stopped, 
whereas under the rhythm method the 
ova are wasted; therefore, he hopes, 
the Church may find The Pill accept- 
able under ‘‘naturallaw,”’ which guides 
Catholic theological thinking. 

Cardinal Cushing promptly dashed 
that hope of Dr. Rock’s. ‘‘In his de- 
fense of the ‘natural’ and, to his mind, 
‘lawful’ use of the progestational 
steroids [The Pill] as contraceptive 
devices, Dr. Rock does not meet the 
incisive arguments against his position 
which have been continually voiced 
by Catholic moral theologians,” said 
the Cardinal. 

But whether or not the Church ap- 
proves the use of The Pill, Dr. Rock 
holds, it should not impose its own 
views on non-Catholics. (In Con- 
necticut and incertaincountries where 


the Catholic Church is influential’ 
the use of contraceptives for birth 
control is forbidden by law.) ‘‘In the 
course of any debate on birth con- 
trol,” Dr. Rock says, ‘‘inevitably a 
Catholic spokesman will explain that 
since the Church’s opposition to ar- 
tificial methods of birth control de- 
rives from the natural law, it is bind- 
ing on all, Catholics and non-Cath- 
olics alike. If someone suggests that 
the Church will ultimately ‘change’ 
its teachings in regard to contracep- 
tion, the answer invariably is given 
that since natural law is immutable, 
the Church as the divinely inspired 
exponent of God’s law could not 
‘change’ her position, even if all mere- 
ly human perception saw it as un- 
just or harmful.” Dr. Rock then 
quotes the Catholic theologian, Fa- 
ther Gustave Weigel, S.J., to support 
Rock’s interpretation that ‘‘while the 
‘natural law’ cannot change, under- 
standing of it is subject to prudent 
refinement.’ Carrying the argument 
further, he quotes Dr. Frederick E. 
Flynn, long-time professor of ethics 
at the Catholic College of St. Thomas 
in St. Paul, Minnesota, as having said 
that ‘‘frustration of nature, far from 
being immoral, is man’s vocation.” 
Were it not, he says, man ‘‘would go 
through life naked, eating uncooked 
hay and sleeping in the forest.” 

It is Dr. Rock’s chapter on natural 
law in The Time Has Come which 
has stirred the sharpest critical reac- 
tion from churchmen. Whatever any- 
one’s opinions of Dr. Rock’s thesis, 
he is determined to carry on his cru- 
sade. He says: ‘‘Changing Catholic 
Church positions from the outside is 
like David fighting Goliath, except 
that David won. I am not David. I 
seek to change the Church position 
from inside. It’s like being an unoffi- 
cial, international intelligence officer.” 


DAILY DEVOTION. Dr. Rock leaves 7 a.m. Mass in Brook- 
line’s St. Mary’s. ‘‘When anything really threatens humanity,” 
he says of population problem, ‘‘the Church steps up to face it.” 
Rock’s whole life has been influenced by a priest, who told 
him when he was 14: ‘‘John, always stick to your conscience. 
Never let anyone else keep it for you. And I mean anyone else.” 





Ist Ard 
PRIZES FOR COCKTAILS 
MIXED WITH CINZANO VERMOUTH 


At the International Barmen’s Competition held in 
Hamburg during October 1962, cocktails mixed with 
Cinzano Vermouth gained 1st and 3rd prizes - the 
2nd prize winner did not include Vermouth. 


Another international win for Cinzano,more awards 
to join the great collection of honors which have 
been gathered by Cinzano over the past 200 years. 





"sce de ce de ce de de so de de ce ce ce se co co co ca cee eet het tc ct co oe co coke cece ce 2 
z Here are the recipes of the two winning i 
a cocktails. Why not mix them yourself ? es 
4 i 
2 Ist. PRIZE - ‘‘CHAMPION'' COCKTAIL 3rd. PRIZE - “FINN ROSES'’ COCKTAIL 3. 
“ Barman: Hans Diirr, Switzerland Barman: Georg Brandtberg - Finland es 
~«, 1/5th. Benedictine 1/2 “Four Roses” Whiskey : oe 
2 1/5th. Curacao Bols 1/3rd. Cinzano Vermouth, Extra Dry ea 
-<, 3/10ths. “White Label’”” Whisky 1/6th. Apricot Brandy ce 
3 3/10ths. Cinzano Vermouth, Extra Dry One maraschino cherry Ee 
e ee 
-& The traditional Italian way of drinking Cinzano Vermouth is straight, ea 
4 on the rocks or with soda, always very cold. j3- 
4 ee 
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The thrills and perils 


of surfing’s elite R | Od | lr) Q th eC 























. At Sunset Beach, with an offshore breeze feathering the foam, 
a daring surfer tries a right-hand slide on a 15-footer. 


Wild Oahu Waves 


Explosion of Water 
for the Unwary 





When waves kindled by some faraway storm reach the awesome 
height of 30 feet off the northern beaches of Hawaii’s Oahu island, 
most men gasp and stare. But a few daredevils mount their light 
surf boards and risk their lives on the mountainous, foaming 
crests in one of the world’s most exhilarating—and perilous— 
sports. Their boards, accelerating to 35 mph, kick up wakes like 
those of speedboats, and a mauling awaits the unfortunate who 
doesn’t complete his ride. The photographs on these pages cap- 
ture the thrills and the perils of surfing’s elite; these daring young 
men number fewer than 100, of whom three were killed last year. Tix slightest miscue in the timing 


can cause a dunking or worse. 
| 





In the photograph at the left Rick 
Grigg gets on 20-footer a little too late 
Photographed for LIFE by GEORGE SILK and therefore fails to pick up 





enough speed to avoid its menacing 
crest (above). It explodes furiously 
over his head and finally 

engulfs him so that only one 

of his arms shows. 















































































































































Free Falls, High Dives, 
Dangerous Dunkings 


ln wild surf with waves 
breaking irregularly, 

Rick Grigg bails out (left) 

at Banzai Beach. He 

dives clear of board 

which becomes a menace 
when loose in the turbulence. 
Grigg was not hit 

but had other trouble: 

“Et almost drowned,” he said. 





wosd Angel of Hawaii 

has a perilous moment 
when he is almost skewered 
by his board (right) 

after free-falling down 

the face of a 22-foot wave. 
Being hit by a board 

is the most common 

cause of injury or death 

in big-wave surfing. 


ee Kaohi maneuvers 
desperately to cling 

to board. At Banzai Beach 
waves curl so evenly 

that they leave an air space 
called a ‘Banzai pipe”’ 

. just under the crest. 
Getting a ride in this 
tunnel is considered the 
ultimate in surfing thrills. 


























from Below 


Bieiore riding in on 

great waves men must sometimes 
first fight their way out 

through foaming barriers like 

the one above. This surfer 

was repulsed twice before he 
finally gave up. Best way through 


the huge combers is under them. 
At right Greg Noll shows 

the technique. He lies on board 
in first picture, rolls over 

as wave approaches (center), 
then clutches board tightly 

and prepares to duck under it. 










































































urst 
of Speed 
to Catch 
a Ride 


ics out beyond the booming 
rows of breakers, surfers 

enter an unreal world. 

“It’s clean and beautiful,” 

one of them explains, “like you’ve 
never been there before.” 

They talk to the water as they 
prowl around searching 

for just the right wave. 

The surfer at left, 

Preston Leavey, has finished 
his talking and is now 
paddling frantically to get on 
a wave and begin his ride. 
The fierce exultation 

of the moment is magnified 

by the camera, which is bolted 
to the front of the board 

and has recorded the glitter 
of refracted light from 

flying spray and drops of water 
on the camera housing. 

Until the late 1940s no one 
dared expose himself in this 
fashion to the great waves 
on Oahu’s north shore. Hawaii's 
ancient chieftains used 
to coast regally in on small waves 
before their admiring subjects 
on great loglike boards 
which weighed 160 pounds, but 
they dared not defy the big 
waves. What changed this 
slow regal ride into today’s 
death-defying sport was 
development of a lightweight, 
highly maneuverable board 
of balsa wood. Two young surfers 
named Woody Brown and Dick 
Cross used the light boards to 
pioneer the big waves. The 
body of Cross was never found 
after he disappeared into 
a ferocious 40-footer in 1943. 

















‘Let Me 
In! Let 
Me In!’ 


A pair of riders, cutting 
frothy furrows in the wall of 

a wild 18-footer, seem 

headed on a collision course 
at Sunset Beach. At times like 
this they scream, “Let me in! 
Let me in!’ But rarely do 

they hear each other above 

the awful thunder behind them. 

“You hear a sharp cr-ack, 
and then you have the rumble 
of the soup rushing toward 
the beach,” says Buzzy Trent 
in the lingo of the surfing 
fraternity. ‘The crack comes 
from the hollow under the crest 
... when the wave collapses 
on itself the air trapped inside 
explodes outward like a rifle 
shot, or a crack of thunder.” 

Sometimes the uproar includes 
the crack of a board itself, 
for the forces unleashed 
when a big wave explodes can 
splinter a board or propel 
it skyward from the depths 
like a Polaris missile. 

Most drownings occur when 
an upended surfer is knocked 
unconscious by his board. “‘l 
would like to see a breakthrough 
in the development of a good 
safety helmet,”’ says veteran 
Buzzy Trent. But he admits 
that it might be hard 
to get the daredevil surfers 
to wear them. “You see how these 
guys are. | probably 
wouldn’t wear one myself.’’ 





PAPER DRAGON 


Symbolic Chinese dragon, 
once a friend to ward off 

evil spirits, is shownhereasa 
montage of printed 
propaganda, controlled 

by a handful of Red leaders 
in the dragon’s eye, 

looming menacingly over 

a frightened populace. 


China:a 


This article has been adapted from the 
book Ta Ta, Tan Tan (Fight Fight, 
Talk Talk) just published in the U.S. 
by W. W. Norton & Company, Inc. 
of New York. The author, Valentin 
Chu, was a reporter on the China Press 
in Shanghai before the Communist 
take-over of the Chinese mainland. He 
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has devoted much of the intervening 14 
years to a painstaking study of the Red 
regime’s often contradictory policies 
and programs. Relying largely on offi- 
cial Communist sources, he has com- 
pared boastful promises of agricultural 
and industrial output with the actual 
production statistics appearing months 


later. He has talked with and written 
to hundreds of fellow refugees. Combin- 
ing these sources with his own knowl- 
edge of the nature and history of the 
Chinese people, he has concluded that 
the failures of the Communists are far 
greater than many Western ‘‘dragonol- 
ogists’’—China watchers—yet realize. 





Tt “‘news”’ that comes out of Red 
China is enough to baffle even a faith- 
ful Communist: we hear of ‘‘great 
leaps forward”’ and fantastic increases 
in food production—and then we hear 
that China has been forced to buy 
$860 million worth of wheat from the 
Free World. We hear of vast dam- 
building projects—and later we are 
told that the worst floods or droughts 
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Devours ItSelf  . nn... 


of a century have devastated thou- 
sands of square miles. Faced with 
such ill-assorted, contradictory and 
sporadic information, the Western 
observer is apt to throw up his hands. 
The irony is that the rational and di- 
rect Western mind, which can reach 
stars many light years away to analyze 
their chemical composition, is of little 
help in understanding the violent con- 


W. W. NORTON & COMPANY, INC. 


vulsions in China—convulsions born 
of ancient traditions and modern ide- 
ologies, of intense hopes and despairs, 
of mangled lives and tangled emo- 
tions. So, when all else fails, the West- 
erner falls back on the old cliché 
about ‘‘the inscrutable Chinese.” 
But ultimately there is no such thing 
as an inscrutable people—only unin- 
formed onlookers. To understand 


properly the violent convolutions that 
have racked China for the last 14 
years demands a knowledge of the 
Chinese people and the stubborn way 
in which they have for centuries re- 
sisted and overwhelmed the best and 
worst efforts of their rulers. Add to 
this consideration a patient, long-term 
study of the Communist regime’s own 
desperate swings in agricultural and 


industrial policies, measure its wild 
claims against later, all but buried, 
production figures, and it is possible 
to present an accurate picture of what 
is happening behind the bamboo cur- 
tain—and why it is happening. When 
that is done, it is clear that Commu- 
nist China’s troubles loom larger than 
the sum of its parts. 

In 1958 Peking astonished the 
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Triumphant purity of line 


You cannot fail to be attracted by the beauty of sober, 
modern lines, the brilliance and strength of finely 
wrought noble metals, and the precision of a tiny 
mechanism. 

These qualities are combined in every DOXA model, 
designed and manufactured by artists and technicians 
who are always mindful of your joy and pride in 
wearing a watch of such beauty and precision. 


Gents’ models : Automatic or handwind, 
with or without calendar, in gold, gold- 
filled and stainless steel. 

Ladies’ models - Automatic or handwind, 
with or without calendar, in gold, gold- 
filled and stainless steel. Wristlet and dial 
in the following colours, as desired : white, 
red, champagne, black, dark blue, pastel 
blue, violet. 
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Europe 
Discovers: 





Bowling! 


There it goes down the alley! Little to the left...a little more... more— 
strike! It’s bowling, the easy-to-play, hard-to-be-good-at American 
game. Always fun, bowling is now America’s #1 participant sport. 
Just a few years ago, the first American-style bowling lanes opened 
in Europe. Today, smart Europeans delight in bowling, even as they 
have taken to another happy American discovery: bourbon whiskey. 





Bourbon! 


“Make mine bourbon!” The growing new favorite in fashionable Euro- 
pean circles is bourbon—America’s popular whiskey with the distinctive, 
inimitable flavor. Many connoisseurs consider bourbon the finest of the 
world’s great whiskeys. And Old Grand-Dad bourbon—‘‘The Head of the 
Bourbon Family’’—the finest of the fine. Discover its unique taste: Ask 
for Old Grand-Dad with soda or on-the-rocks. Delicious discovery. 


A PREMIER PRODUCT DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY, NEW YORK, U. S.A. 


CH i NA CONTINUED 


world by announcing that its food and 
cotton output had more than doubled 
since 1957. Mao Tse-tung himself had 
prophesied: ‘‘Feats never imagined by 
mankind will come true. Agricultural 
productivity several times, a dozen 
times and even several tens of times 
the present productivity will result.” 
Peking was swamped by reports from 
the provinces, claiming that produc- 
tion of some harvest crops had in- 
creased a hundredfold. One state farm 
said that eight million pounds of cab- 
bage zoomed up from a single acre. 
A single apple tree in Manchuria had 
12,175 apples dangling from its laden 
boughs. 


White the quota-makers in Peking 
deliriously raised their production 
claims, Mao triumphantly announced 
that China’s basic cropland—hitherto 
insufficient for food alone—was to be 
reduced to one third its previous area, 
leaving one third fallow and assigning 
the other third to orchards, pastures, 
forests and fish ponds. 

Then the bumper harvest was 
checked and it was discovered that 
the fantastic over-all increases had 
taken place only in statistical fanta- 
sies. The admission had to be made 
because great shortages emerged in 
edible oils, vegetables, meat, tea, silk, 
cotton, hemp, tobacco, bamboo and 
timber, along with continuing short- 
ages in manufactured goods. This re- 
sulted in a drastic cut in food rations 
and the sending of millions of city 
people to work on the farms. 

What happened? Simply that in 
their haste to build a new order, the 
Communist planners tried to ignore 
an intricate system of agriculture 
made up of millions of small farmers. 
Such farmers had always formed the 
basis of China’s economy, and they 
should have remained its basis while 
a gradual transition to modern meth- 
ods was achieved. 


i. real purpose of reform was po- 
litical rather than economic. China 
had virtually no proletariat, or wage- 
earning class, so Mao used the land- 
lords as a sin offering to the peasants. 
Among the estimated five million 
“‘andlords’”” whom the Reds subse- 
quently liquidated were many peas- 
ants who owned as little as two or 
three acres of land, which they tilled 
themselves. 

As far back as 1952 an embryonic 
collectivization had first emerged; the 
peasants theoretically still owned their 
land, but it was pooled in coopera- 
tives. By 1955 Mao had ordered a 
headlong plunge into collectivization. 
Under this system of *‘advanced coop- 
eratives”’ peasants became full-fledged 
serfs of a single landlord, the state. 
Finally, in the spring of 1958 came 
the communes, a giant swing to a bar- 
racks society which was supposed to 
maximize labor and minimize waste. 
But the communes threw agricultural 
administration into chaos, damaged 
the land, and heightened the people’s 
passive resistance. As a result, the 
nation’s agriculture has reached a 


‘ 


Fantastic cabbage production 


turns out to be statistical fantasy 





condition in which the main concern 
of the Peking regime is simply to get 
enough food for the population. 

This has always been the crux of 
China’s problem. Many years before, 
Sun Yat-sen, ‘‘Father of the Chinese 
Republic,” had observed that his 
country’s ailment was not unequal 
distribution but general poverty. The 
agricultural problem was not so much 
between man and man as between 
man and land. The Chinese peasants, 
who obtain three quarters of their 
diet directly from their own land, 
have always been at the mercy of their 
eroded mountains and capricious riv- 
ers. China’s long history records 1,397 
serious droughts since the birth of 
Christ. Floods also have been disas- 
trous. The mighty Yangtze River, in 
whose valley nearly half of China’s 
population lives, has had 242 floods 
and droughts in 264 years. From 
mythical times the Chinese have been 
trying to tame the Yellow River, 
known as ‘‘China’s Sorrow.” This 
2,900-mile-long giant, with a basin 
equal to the combined areas of Italy, 
Switzerland and Norway, has devas- 
tated its plain 1,500 times in 3,000 
years and made nine major changes 
of its course, swinging its mouth in 
wild arcs up to 500 miles long. 


Frade in dust storms in the arid 
northwest, typhoons along the coast, 
insect pests everywhere and rare but 
severe earthquakes, the lot of the Chi- 
nese peasant has been inseparable 
from natural calamities. It is there- 
fore tempting to conclude, since the 
Chinese live in a land of catastrophes, 
that the famines suffered under the 
Communists are just a continuation 
of history. This is not wholly so. 
One ominous feature of the recent 
catastrophes is their almost continu- 
ous expansion since the Communists 
came into power. The total area of 
farmland hit by natural calamities in- 
creased tenfold in the decade of the 
1950s. In 1960 alone, 148 million acres 
were devastated—an area larger than 
France and the Netherlands com- 
bined. Beginning in 1961, conceded 


to be the worst year of all, no over- 
all area figure has been disclosed. But 
this record establishes that the most 
recent famine is not a temporary 
calamity; it is the result of a perni- 
cious exhaustion of the land and the 
people—the cumulative result of 
more than a decade’s abuse of nature 
and human nature. 

Consider the attempts to increase 
the peasants’ efficiency. With tremen- 
dous publicity, attention was turned 
to ‘‘semimechanization.” The glamor 
star of semimechanization was sup- 
posed to be the Double-Wheel Dou- 
ble-Share Plow—an ordinary all-met- 
al model pulled by animals. Peking 
turned out six million of these plows 
in 1957. But the heavy design bogged 
down in the wet paddies and terraced 
fields which constitute China’s most 
important farmland. The plow also 
was badly manufactured and many 
brand-new units had missing parts. 
Soon peasants all over the country 
refused to use what they called the 
“Sleeping Plow.” Peking on the one 
hand accused the peasants of ‘‘hostil- 
ity toward innovations” and ‘“‘back- 
ward conservatism,” and on the oth- 
er announced a new, lighter model 
every six months. 

More recently the regime has en- 
couraged the use of traditional types 
of small farming implements. But 
their quality was revealed by a Peo- 
ple’s Daily editorial in 1960. It recalled 
wistfully the pre-Communist days 
when ‘‘a hoe would last three genera- 
tions—the property of the man who 
used it, repaired it and cared for it.” 
The new hoes often have not lasted 
one season, especially when made of 
the ‘‘steel’’ from the backyard fur- 
naces. Today the peasant no longer 
owns it, repairs it or cares for it. These 
small implements have been ‘‘lost, 
wasted or destroyed .. . left scattered 
in the open air in the fields where rains 
and winds ruined them.” 

Further damage to China’s agricul- 
ture was caused by a battle of crops. 
In their early years the Communists 
attacked the problem of agriculture, 
fisheries, animal husbandry and for- 
estry simultaneously. The resultant 


reduction in food crops caused a re- 
versal of the all-fronts-at-once policy. 
The new order: concentrate on food 
crops. So hundreds of thousands of 
acres traditionally used for cotton, 
hemp, bamboo and tea, and for mul- 
berry, peach and orange trees, were 
razed and turned into unstable, ill- 
conditioned fields for rice, wheat and 
potatoes. 

The resulting disaster is easily ex- 
plained. In rural China, more than in 
any other agricultural country, every 
valley, every plain has its peculiar 
combination of soil, climate and eco- 
nomic requirements which cannot be 
altered without massive use of chemi- 
cals and modern equipment—and 
these simply are not available. Chi- 
na’s peasants long ago adopted the 
best crops for the most efficient and 
profitable use of their land. For ex- 
ample, in a silk-producing area near 
Canton the peasants engage in fish 
culture as a sideline. They use the 
waste from the silkworms to feed the 
fish, then dig up the fertile mud from 
the fish ponds to fertilize mulberry 
trees, the leaves of which are fed to the 
silkworms. Everything is used. Noth- 
ing is wasted. But when the mulberry 
trees ina village were razed by zealous 
party robots to plant rice, the entire 
cycle of the peasant economy was 
disrupted. 


Prowine too deeply, sowing too 
closely, planting too early, using the 
wrong crops or wrong seeds, employ- 
ing too much or too little or inap- 
propriate fertilizer, irrigating unwise- 
ly and not allowing certain fields to 
lie fallow—these reasons alone, even 
if there had been no natural calami- 
ties, would have dealt the harvest a 
severe blow. 

As for the calamities themselves, 
the 1959 locust disaster serves as an 
illuminating example of the party 
bureaucrats’ attitude. It is also an ex- 
ample of the way profoundly impor- 
tant news can be pieced together from 
fragmentary reports over a span of 
months. Inearly April that year, peas- 
ants in Honan discovered some young 
locusts and reported their presence to 
the local party leader, or kanpu. But 
even though the party itself had esti- 
mated that every year insect pests 
damage 10% of the country’s grain, 
20% of the cotton and 40% of the 
fruits, the kanpu scolded the peas- 
ants: “‘Right now the corn and soy- 
bean have just sprouted and the wheat 
will ripen soon. We don’t even have 
enough people for weeding and fer- 
tilizing. How can we divert labor to 
fight insect pests? This is reversing the 
urgent and the unimportant.” The 
peasants appealed to the county com- 
missar. They were again pushed aside. 

Two months later all the crops in 
two counties were eaten up by locusts 
in one night. Immediately the provin- 
cial party secretary pushed the panic 
button and issued a set of “‘Regula- 
tions Pertaining to the Swift Exter- 
mination of Locusts.” During three 
days in mid-June, 1,250,000 peasants 
were ordered from their farms and 
hurled into the sea of locusts for an 
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epic extermination battle. Airplanes 
were used to spray insecticide. But 
by then it was too late. Crops, grass 
and leaves on a million acres in 48 
counties in Honan were wiped clean. 
The locusts then invaded the neigh- 
boring provinces of Anhwei, Kiangsu 
and Shantung, damaging nearly five 
million acres of farmland in 179 
counties. And the spraying, done with 
frenzy and inexperience, killed 100,- 
000 farm animals. It was, in short, a 
major disaster, but an outsider would 
have to follow the fragmentary re- 
ports closely to discern it. 

The efficiency of China’s farm la- 
bor, low in the old days because of a 
lack of modern means, is lowered 
further by this sort of administrative 
epilepsy. The peasants have been re- 
peatedly pressed into a robot arm: 
that is rigidly maneuvered by Peking 
according to human-sea strategy. 


[. the winter of 1955, many mil- 
lions were ‘‘volunteered” into con- 
structing dams and dikes. The next 
summer, when it was found that crops 
from the small gardens which farmers 
traditionally till for their own use had 
slumped to half the normal output, 
the peasants were shunted back to the 
fields. But drought was spreading and 
great quantities of rice and sweet 
potatoes were damaged before they 
could be harvested. More peasants 
were then hurried back to the farms 
to plant more food crops. Meanwhile 
the half-finished dams and dikes were 
damaged by floods. 

In 1958 came the era of the back- 
yard furnaces, when some 60 million 
people were told to make steel. The 
order of course created a labor short- 
age on the farms. In many places fer- 
tilizer was not put into the fields and 
rice was not harvested in time. In 
Hopei Province 40%, of the cropland 
that should have been sown was not. 
In North China cotton and potato 
picking were not done on time. Else- 
where 650,000 tons of tobacco leaves 
were plucked but left unsorted. The 
damp leaves started to spoil. 


‘Peasants became 
full-fledged serfs 


of a single landlord, 


the state’ 


Then, during three subsequent win- 
ters, up to 70 million peasants were 
ordered to leave their farms and dig 
canals. Later they turned to fighting 
flood and drought. When the fertilizer 
drive was on, 80 million peasants had 
to leave their crops untended to forage 
for manure. When there was a coal 
shortage, 20 million were sent to local 
hills to dig coal. Last winter, when 
record-breaking droughts in many 
provinces were again reported, some 
10 million peasants were mobilized to 
repair jerry-built dams. These hastily 
built structures are being just as hast- 
ily torn down or dynamited lest the 
spring rains burst them and cause the 
havoc of flash floods. 


err streets and villages used to 
be cluttered with friendly dogs and 
cats. Today such domesticated ani- 
mals have virtually all starved or been 
eaten. So have such common birds 
as sparrows, pigeons, crows and cuck- 


oos, further upsetting the balance of 


nature. The appearance of a wild rab- 
bit or a crow in China today is an oc- 
casion for a mass hunt for extra food. 
Beggars have openly waited by restau- 
rant tables for leftover food, often 
grabbing food from the patrons. In 


cities like Shanghai, the number of 


robberies has increased steadily, but 
especially thefts involving ration cou- 
pons. In late 1960, when restrictions 
on food parcels were lifted by Peking, 
the Hong Kong post offices were im- 
mediately buried under a daily ava- 
lanche of 50,000 food parcels from 
frantic relatives outside Communist 
China. 

All this forced Peking to retreat in 
its regimentation. By last year a slight 
increase in food supply resulted, main- 
ly due to reduced government requi- 
sition and to the granting of permis- 
sion for some farm plots to be worked 
privately and their produce to be sold 
in the so-called rural free markets. 

But still there is hunger. A normal 
working man in Asia requires a mini- 
mum of 2,300 calories of food daily. 
Right now most of the peasants in 
Communist China, who work long 
hours at hard labor, are not getting 









much more than half ofthat amount. 

Certainly the desperate food short- 
age also cripples the efficiency of 
China’s industrial workers. But the 
country’s future as a modern indus- 
trial nation is hampered by an even 
more fundamental problem: a short- 
age of all basic mineral resources ex- 
cept coal. A measure of her desperate 
state was the almost ludicrous at- 
tempt to become a major producer 
of steel through the program of back- 
yard furnaces. Mao Tse-tung per- 
sonally devised the widely ballyhooed 
and now defunct campaign. In the 
summer of 1958, Peking threw every- 
thing into the melting pot to forge a 
poor man’s steel empire. Crude mud 
furnaces mushroomed all over China, 
in villages and on barren hillsides, 
in crowded city squares, in factory 
and government compounds, mili- 
tary barracks, beautiful gardens and 
humble backyards. 

By November the Chinese land- 
scape had a touch of Dante’s Inferno, 
with 60 million people toiling day and 
night beside two million do-it-yourself 
furnaces, and 20 million peoplemarch- 
ing into the hills to mine iron ore 
and coal. The women of Chengchow 
built furnaces in the streets. One team 
of 2,300 students marched 150 miles 
on a mining expedition. Possessing a 
total of 30 shovels, they had to dig 
iron ore with their bare hands in 20° 
below-zero weather. To carry back 
the ore, they used school bags, caps, 
clothes and ropes. Throughout the 
country, pots, pans, kettles, kitchen 
knives, incense urns, window grills, 
door clasps, staircases, nails and 
screws—everything made of iron— 
were requisitioned for the furnaces 
by the ‘‘treasure-hunting”’ teams. 


Avec: revising the production target 
upward eight times in eight months, 
the government’s National Statisti- 
cal Bureau announced that in 1958 
China produced precisely 11.08 mil- 
lion tons of steel and 13.69 million 
tons of iron, more than double the 
output of 1957. Peking declared with 
pride: ‘‘The capitalist countries need- 
ed seven to 13 years to double their 
iron and steel production. In China, 
we need only one year.” 

But the elation was short-lived. The 
amateurs created some strange prod- 
ucts. Sulphur in iron cannot be elim- 
inated in modern Bessemer convert- 
ers when it is made into steel, much 
less in backyard furnaces at low tem- 
perature. Much of the primitive iron, 
sent to Peking’s modern converters, 
later cracked in the rolling mills. 
Some of it survived the rolling and 
was made into machinery, which soon 
disintegrated. Many of the primitive 
earthen furnaces turned into mud 
piles after a few days rain. Many 
thousands of people were maimed or 
killed by exploding furnaces. In Pe- 
king alone, 16 hospitals set aside spe- 
cial wards and doctors to treat steel- 
making casualties but, as the Peking 
Evening News reported, “‘within a few 
days after the forming of the emer- 
gency network, these hospital beds 
became insufficient.” 

By early 1959 Peking was forced to 
makea total retreat from the backyard 
furnaces. The People’s Daily finally 
admitted that the stuff was ‘‘neither 
steel nor iron... worth not a cent.” 
Thus ended the most wasteful project 


in industrial history—and with it Chi- 
na’s immediate hopes of solving her 
iron and steel requirements. 

The shortage of most sources of 
power has been just as severe. Despite 
great demand, Communist China has 
produced, and will continue to pro- 
duce, very little oil. Peking is now un- 
willing to invest much in the oil in- 
dustry because of its slow returns and 
the expert technology required. In 
1961 China produced less than 1% of 
the U.S. total. 


A, for efforts to harness her water, 
besides setbacks caused by jerry-built 
reservoirs, Peking suffers from short- 
ages of steel, cement, skilled labor 
and power equipment. As a conse- 
quence, many a small dam is without 
a power plant. Many which do have 
generators are without other essential 
electrical accessories and thus pro- 
duce a fraction of the planned power 
or no power at all. The net result is 
that those hydroelectric plants which 
China does have are operating at less 
than 70% of capacity—even when 
there is enough water. Uneven rain- 
fall during the past several years has 
brought additional woes. 

But China’s consumer industry has 
floundered most. Refusing to release 
raw materials to the consumer indus- 
try, Peking ordered ‘‘self-help” in- 
stead. So rubber factories tried un- 
successfully to use water instead of 
gasoline in rubber cement. Shoe fac- 
tories tried to make shoes out of fish- 
skin. In Canton a medical equipment 
factory used iron for copper and 
wood for plastics. In Shanghai coal 
briquette factories sent workers to 
Soochow to dig mud to mix with coal 
dust; factories under the Bureau of 
Light Industry were forced to send 50 
trucks 1,000 miles to Inner Mongolia 
to dig up sodium salts. 

The party press has repeatedly com- 
plained of funny-face mirrors, rock- 
like toothpaste, locks that refuse to 
lock or open, alarm clocks that dai- 
ly deviate three hours in time and one 
hour in alarm, slide rules that give 
3 X 3=9.1, drawing compasses with 
shifting radiuses, and children’s T- 
shirts that have collars for a one-year- 
old, waists for a 2-year-old, enough 
length for a 3-year-old. 

A continuous complaint is directed 
against the vacuum bottle, which is 
highly valued in fuel-frugal Chinese 
households. Year after year countless 
Communist vacuum bottles have ex- 
ploded when hot water was poured 
in. The people nicknamed them ‘‘time 
bombs.”’ One government department 
bought 13 of them and 12 exploded; 
the 13th never did because nobody 
dared to use it. The People’s Daily 
in 1961 gave a citation to the Gold 
Coin brand of vacuum bottle simply 
because it did not explode. 

Production problems have been 
further aggravated by bureaucracy 
and the low morale of the workers. 
A chemical plant in Hopei had 15 
workers but 18 administrators, includ- 
ing five managers. A big steel mill in 
the same province had 49 administra- 
tors for every 100 workers. 
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Thus, in spite of the party’s re- 
peated efforts, the quality of indus- 
trial products, from matches to ma- 
chine tools, has been on a distinct 
downward curve ever since 1958. The 
famed Paoting No. 2 Machine Tool 
Plant turned out 15% waste products 
in the first quarter of 1959. During 
the first five months of 1960 the 
Shanghai Machine Factory turned 
out 24% waste products. Of the paper 
made by a factory in Peking, 62% 
could not be used. A locomotive fac- 
tory in Chengchow had to hold week- 
ly ‘‘quality analysis meetings” in 1961 
to find out why its steel wheels had 
cracks and bubble holes, and a tex- 
tile mill in Tientsin held similar week- 
ly meetings to study why fibers re- 
peatedly snapped on the spindles. 

The dismal industrial situation was 
summed up well by Shanghai’s party 
mouthpiece Liberation: ‘‘There are 
enterprises which produce machine 
parts that will not fit together, or 
throw into production new products 
not yet tested. ... There are enter- 
prises which produce the right articles 
but do not care about the cost’? and 
the Liberation Daily reported: ‘Some 
factories appear to have increased 
production on the surface. But be- 
cause of an increase in waste and de- 
fective products, actual production 
has decreased.”’ 

Of course a sullen, widespread re- 
sistance to the government lies behind 
much of the inefficiency, and the peo- 
ple have found a thousand devious 
ways to thwart their masters. 


Ths simplest form of resistance is 
voting with one’s feet. Escape from 
Communist China is not easy because 
of internal travel and exit restrictions 
and the immense geographical bar- 
riers at its borders. But over a 13-year 
period, from 1949 to mid-1962, an 
estimated 3.5 million people have fled. 
Never in history have so many home- 
loving, land-rooted Chinese so des- 
perately wanted to escape from their 
own country. 

It is fascinating to study how the 
party and the people have locked 
horns. The infighting is very subtle 








and typically Chinese. The magazine 
Study reported in September 1955 
that a lecturer on Marxism in the 
People’s University was accused of 
being a counterrevolutionary because 
he ‘‘carried out vicious insults against 
the party and Comrade Mao Tse- 
tung, but his words are such that they 
sound like praises.” 

Captive liberal Chang Nai-chi was 
fired as Minister of Food in 1957 
because of his criticisms during the 
period of ‘‘The Hundred Flowers,” 
the brief grace period that encouraged 
free speech. Later ordered to make a 
penitent statement, he quoted in his 
confession an official remark on the 
using of pig manure for fertilizer: 
“*More pigs, more fertilizer; more fer- 
tilizer, more grain; more grain, more 
pigs and again more fertilizer, and 
again more grain.” Then he added his 
own praise: ‘‘This opens up a future 
infinitely beautiful.’’ The Maoists, ac- 
cording to People’s Daily, were sure 
the praise was an insult, ‘‘although on 
the surface Chang Nai-chi appears to 
be . . . more optimistic than any- 
one else.” 


oe feuds and contradictions 
have often haunted the Chinese lead- 
ership. The best-known and most in- 
famous episode was the ‘‘Hundred 
Flowers” period in 1957, when the 
regime at first invited, and then ruth- 
lessly wiped out, criticism. It all began 
with a four-hour lecture by Chairman 
Mao at a Supreme State Conference 
on the theme: ‘‘Let a hundred flowers 
bloom; let a hundred schools con- 
tend.” Intellectuals and members of 
captive ‘‘democratic parties’ were 
asked to contribute their many points 
of view in free discussions. 

For months, however, the flowers 
refused to bloom. Through speeches, 
meetings and the press, Mao applied 
hothouse heat to the bashful buds, 
promising immunity and finally stag- 
ing artificial criticism meetings and 
publicizing the remarks. The blos- 
soms, coming out shyly and sparsely 
at first, soon grew in profusion. 

And—suddenly it was spring. One 
evening in May 1957, the students of 
Peking University held a ‘‘Freedom 
Forum” at which 19 students jumped 
on the stage to address the meeting. 
Shouts soon filled the air. Two stu- 
dents of Chinese literature recited a 
poem they composed, The Time Has 
Come! It started: ‘‘The time has come 
to demand freedom from the Com- 


Some 3!/2 million 
have fled the 
bamboo curtain 


Students were forced to dig coal 
in —20° weather with their bare hands 





munists....”’ It was a tumultuous 
evening of applause, tears and shouts. 

Soon poster-newspapers appeared 
on campus walls all over China. For 
two months the youth of the country 
exploded into violent defiance and 
enjoyed the rare and delirious free- 
dom of speech. Meanwhile, the more 
mature, non-Communist intellectuals 
—writers, artists, professors, and high 
government officials—took up the in- 
vitation to bloom and spoke their 
secret minds. They, in turn, soon in- 
fected the intellectuals inside the 
Communist party itself. 


i the revolt of the intellectuals 
began to affect the peasants. In Can- 
ton, street hawkers beat up a party 
kanpu in broad daylight. In Honan, 
peasants staged 320 riots in the month 
of July alone. Within three months 
after the start of ‘‘The Hundred 
Flowers,”’ the official press reported 
at least 27 anti-Communist rebel or- 
ganizations in 11 provinces. 

Mao Tse-tung had to act. In the 
second week of June, rioting students 
were subdued by troops, police and 
party goons, and their leaders con- 
demned to slave labor or execution. 

This was followed by an ‘“‘anti- 
rightist”? purge, conducted all over 
China, with students and teachers 
forced to denounce each other. All 
classes were suspended. In their place 
came endless purge meetings at which 
everyone was required to write a 20- 
pageconfession, covering his thoughts 
from the age of 7-and informing on 
“‘suspects.”? At the end everyone had 
to sign a pledge not to oppose the 
party, not to attend unauthorized 
meetings and not to talk to rightists. 

After prolonged denunciations, 
three cabinet ministers and two mem- 
bers of the National Defense Council 
were kicked out; 54 members were ex- 
pelled from the Congress; 21 sus- 
pended from the National Commit- 
tee of the Chinese People’s Political 
Consultative Conference; and more 
than 50 top provincial officials were 
fired. In Peking University, 85 pro- 
fessors were put to work carrying 


night soil and harvesting the cotton. 

At People’s University, 38% of the 
faculty was exiled to camps in Hopei 
and Manchuria, and the whole group 
of journalism seniors was sent to 
camps in the northwest. Some 400 
members of the Communist writers’ 
association got hard labor. In the 
head office of Hsinhua News Agency 
in Peking, citadel of Red propagan- 
da, 30 staff members were arrested, 
five correspondents and a group of 
college student trainees were ‘‘miss- 
ing,” and the deputy director was 
“struggled” to death. In 1957 and 
1958, more than one million intel- 
lectuals were forced to scrub lava- 
tories, pull carts, feed pigs, plant 
crops, carry rock or work as miners. 
Many committed suicide. 

Thus ended ‘‘The Hundred Flow- 
ers’’—a brief, blissful interlude of de- 
licious freedom and of devastating 
truth. Communist China could never 
be the same again, in the eyes of the 
Chinese people and of the Commu- 
nists themselves. 


The flowers no longer bloom, but 
the invisible sabotage by peasants 
and workers has gone on. Subtle go- 
slow strikes, eating up of livestock, 
intentionally working the wrong way, 
overdoing things when an order is 
found senseless, these and many other 
tactics used by millions of unorgan- 
ized individuals have produced a cu- 
mulative result that no amount of 
coercion can correct. 

Orthodox forms of sabotage, such 
as forest arson, the crippling of work 
animals, the smashing of oil pipes, 
and setting fire to cotton mills are 
numerous enough to fill a book, even 
from Peking’s own reports. Manchu- 
ria’s Northeast Daily has said: ‘‘Sab- 
oteurs are frequently found in electric 
plants and power stations ... using 
sand, iron slabs, etc.”’ People’s Daily 
warned: ‘‘As long as the counterrevo- 
lutionaries are not exterminated, our 
lives and happiness will not be com- 
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pletely secure.’” Numerous incidents 
of damage by explosives to transport, 
bridges, communications and facto- 
ries have been reported not only by 
refugees but by the party press. 

Mass uprisings and riots are more 
difficult to learn about. An early ex- 
ample: in the spring of 1952, 20,000 
people in Kansu Province staged an 
armed uprising. They killed several 
thousand communists and occupied 
four cities for nearly four months be- 
fore being crushed by troops. But this 
event was mentioned only briefly, 
once, in Sian’s Masses Daily, a local 
paper, five months after the outbreak. 


M..«: large-scale mass uprisings 
have taken place in the sprawling hin- 
terland provinces, where large num- 
bers of poor peasants, conscripted 
workers and slave laborers strain the 
control network. Besides the 1959 
Tibet revolt, well publicized in the 
West because it took place next to 
India, several similar large-scale up- 
risings have occurred in northwest 
China during the past decade. In each 
case the Chinese population and the 
minority tribes were united against 
the Communists. In Chinghai, an up- 
rising in 1956 by 110,000 nomads re- 
sulted in the massacre of 800 Com- 
munists. '9 1957, a revolt started by 
1,000 Chinese Moslems grew to a 
force of 30,000; they occupied 250 
square miles of territory, killed 1,000 
Communists, and fought a number of 
pitched battles against two Commu- 
nist divisions and 200 armored cars. 
In November last year, the Moslem 
Uigurs, who constitute nearly 80% 
of Sinkiang’s population, also rose in 
armed revolts which, it is now be- 
lieved, may have been partly responsi- 
ble for Peking’s decision for a cease- 
fire with India. 

In the coastal provinces resistance 
is usually in the form of spontaneous 
riots or secret political organizations. 
Peasant riots have been especially fre- 
quent ever since the time of the com- 
munes. Numbering thousands each 
year, the outbreaks range from fistic 
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brawls to bloody attacks, like the 
two recent ones in Kwangtung. Some 
8,000 peasants led by an ex-Red army 
officer attacked the militia in Wuhua 
in April 1962 and looted its granaries. 
Toward the end of last year more 
than 10,000 iron miners on Hainan 
Island killed some 50 soldiers with 
shovels and rocks before they were 
overpowered. 

In June 1962, after the regime had 
stopped the face-losing exodus of ref- 
ugees to Hong Kong, some 10,000 peo- 
ple rioted in Canton when they were 
refused train tickets to the border. 
The riot was quelled by troops and 
followed by a daily curfew in the city. 

Peking isalso worried about ‘*coun- 
terrevolutionary organizations’’°— 
clandestine political and armed 
groups of peasants, workers, students 
and religious sects. Three such groups 
were active for several years in 17 
counties in the 500-square-mile Pe- 
king-Tientsin-Paoting triangle. Their 
tentacles reached into mining, indus- 
trial, economic and construction de- 
partments of the government. They 
used coal shops as secret arms de- 
pots and had a special team for 
cutting cable wires. Before they were 
uncovered, they raided government 
supply centers 54 times and buried 
19 kanpu alive. Members of two other 
societies, disguised as jugglers, ped- 
dlers, fishermen and menders of cook- 


ing pots, sabotaged railroads, mur-- 


dered kanpu, looted government de- 
pots 394 times in 60 cities along the 
Yangtze River, Lunghai Railroad and 
Tai Lake. 


L. Jui-ching, for 10 years China’s 
secret police chief, admitted in early 
1958 that in a 27-month period he 
had mobilized 750,000 Aanpu and 
one million activists to conduct 328,- 
000 investigations on 1,770,000 peo- 
ple. They discovered 3,000 counter- 
revolutionary organizations, 65,000 
counterrevolutionaries, 9,000  sus- 
pected counterrevolutionaries and 
26,000 ‘‘bad elements.” Of these, 
5,000 were in the Communist party, 
3,000 in the Youth League and 220 
in top government organs. Lo com- 
mented, “‘It proves that our various 


fronts and almost all our organiza- 
tions have been infiltrated by counter- 
revolutionaries. ... Many have in- 
filtrated into our inside organs: some 
have burrowed into our livers and 
intestines.” 

By the end of 1959 Peking reported 
a total of 8,323,680 cases of uprisings, 
sabotage and other forms of resist- 
ance. Early in 1961 a Party Central 
Committee communiqué admitted 
“roughly 10% of the Chinese people 
are making use of the present difficul- 
ties, resulting from national disasters 
or shortcomings in operations of our 
work, to increase sabotage activities”; 
and ‘“‘roughly 9% of public function- 
aries of the party and government are 
bad elements.” 


I. a nutshell, during an entire dec- 
ade counterrevolutionaries were dis- 
covered at the rate of 2,253 daily or 
one every 38 seconds. By 1961 Peking 
admitted the regime was still battling 
60 million saboteurs and 10 million 
bad elements. 

A popular image of Communist 
China has been that of a monstrous 
society of human-insects, extracting 
oil and steel from thin air, murdering 
their parents with evangelical glee, 
and multiplying infinitely through 
amoebic division. Through the sheer 
weight of bare flesh, the Chinese are 
supposed to emerge from their rice 
fields and inherit this troubled planet. 

But this peril is, by consensus, at 
least a decade or so in the future. It 
may be more practical to consider 
what could happen in the next few 
years—or tomorrow. 

All the internal symptoms indicate 
that Peking’s present bellicose shell is 
there to protect a vulnerable under- 
belly. An effective theorem, which has 
often proved true of other Commu- 
nist regimes, is that Peking’s desire to 
create noise is in direct proportion to 
its inability to take real action. The 
chances that Communist China will 
calculatingly embark on major new 
military undertakings abroad seem 
small, unless the regime becomes con- 
vinced that nobody is going to stop 
it, and it gets Moscow’s blessing to 
launch an attack. 

In spite of the recent sound and 
fury of the Mao-Khrushchev verbal 
war, Communist China’s economy 


By 1961, the regime 
was Still battling 
60 million saboteurs 
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remains so dependent on Soviet Rus- 
sia that if Moscow should decide to 
impose a total boycott, Peking’s ma- 
chine industry would soon be without 
spare parts, its atomic reactors with- 
out fuel, its planes, tanks, submarines 
and trucks paralyzed and its ammuni- 
tion supply down to a trickle. It may 
be that this palpable truth, more than 
ideological disagreement, is a large 
part of Mao’s bitterness toward Khru- 
shchev: Mao’s frustration is showing. 

Also conceivably—with dogged ef- 
fort—Communist China could still 
pull through her current crisis by dis- 
carding collectivization, adopting 
some sort of incentive system and 
easing regimentation beyond the few 
grudging steps taken in 1961 to ease 
the food shortage. But the recent re- 
laxation appears to be a mere tactical 
retreat, not a change of heart. Truly 
liberalizing the economy would mean 
loosening the party’s political grip. 
Thus Peking’s dilemma is serious: the 
only remedy that can save the regime 
economically threatens it politically 
—and to the small group of profes- 
sional revolutionaries, continued po- 
litical control is more important than 
economic recovery. 

So, there have been new symptoms 
of tougher regimentation. In econom- 
ics and politics as in battle, Mao is 
using his whipsaw strategy of ta fa, 
tan tan; tan tan, ta ta (fight fight, 
talk talk; talk talk, fight, fight). 


Bo the September 1962 Party 
Central Committee decisions and the 
1963 New Year editorial of People’s 
Daily hinted at a renewed tightening 
of collectivization. This has been cor- 
roborated by the latest refugee re- 
ports, which indicate that the private 
plots of land and the free markets are 
again being restrained, that the com- 
mune dining halls may reopen, and 
the indoctrination of troops, students 
and civil servants is once more being 
stepped up. 

But oppression is a time bomb. 
Were this not so, the Bastille never 
would have fallen, Paul Revere’s ride 
would have been taken in vain, and 
today’s emergent nations would have 
remained colonies. 










in 127 Cities your 
Travel Problem ends here 


This is a Lufthansa desk. Walk up to it 
in anyone of 127 major cities around 
the world and you'll find people who are 
really interested in helping you. They 
have been trained by Lufthansa to solve 
almost any travel problem you may 
have. And to do it (no matter when and 
where) with a warm, friendly smile and 
a sympathetic understanding of your 
difficulties. It’s what we expect from all 
our employees — in office, in workshop, 
at a desk or at the controls of a 707. 
And it’s why you will find everything — 
booking, flying, arriving — so easy and 
pleasant when you fly Lufthansa. 


~“<LUFTHANSA 


German Airlines 
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The Turmou and the Tranquillity 
of an Ancient Part of Eternal Rome 


TRASTEVER KE 


f nobility really stems from 
earlier creation, as Macau- 
lay suggested, the working- 

class inhabitants of that teeming 
part of Rome known as Traste- 
vere may well be the noblest 
Romans of them all. Before the 
Christian era they occupied their 
same sunny hillside ‘‘across the 
Tiber” from central Rome. They 
trace their lineage to the an- 
cient Romans, whose statues they 
strongly resemble, and they re- 
gard all Romans east of the riv- 
er as Giovannis-Come- Lately. 
They share their narrow, crooked 
streets with their chickens, other 
livestock and visitors who come 
to do business, see the sights and 
eat their good food. These they 
welcome with the joviality of a 
trattoria proprietor who is happy 
to serve but at the same time con- 
tinues eating with his family at a 
noisy corner table. Carlo Bavag- 
noli, a longtime admirer of Tras- 
tevere and the Trasteverini, fre- 
quently roams the area’s piazzas 
and laundry-decked alleys with 
his camera. Over the past few 
years he has compiled the album 
of Trastevere’s many faces that 
fill these and the next 12 pages. 


In Trastevere early to bed, 
early to rise is for birds 


A good-will envoy wears 
bottle-top decorations 
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ae ...and a lady, in Trastevere 
Trasteverini are men of the world oe 
as elsewhere, is always a lady 
at a remarkably tender age... 
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Dieting is not 

a big thing 

in Trastevere, but 
ice cream Ws 


Family dining 
at sidewalk caf 


brings everything 


but the wine 











The baby that can’t sit by itself 


no wine—unless it cries hard 
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The vendor favor 
melons’ sweet rotundit 


Ledieval fresco figures 
come alive on dance flc 
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A religious procession wends 


toward Santa Maria in Trastevere 








In their Sunday finery, Trasteverini 
follow the marchers in a holy day parade 
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... This judge of wine-warm 
Ladies at the bar: the Defense rhetoric reserves decision 
objects to that remark . . . 








TRASTEVERE 
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girl’s reaction to hands 
in her hair may be tolerance... ... 0” blis j 
hour and the owner of the hands 








TRASTEVERE conrmueo 


“MORE MACHIAVELLI 
THAN MICHELANGELO’ 





~ by DORA JANE HAMBLIN 


. . Sette generazioni per fare un vero Ro- 
mano.”’ It takes seven generations to make a 
real Roman, un Romano di Roma, so the 
saying goes. To most of the 2.7 million resi- 
dents of modern Rome it is only a saying be- 
cause they, like most New Yorkers, came from 
somewhere else. But to the Trasteverini, it is a 
way of life. 

Huddled into what has remained a village 
within the larger metropolis of Rome, trudg- 
ing blackclad into their well-worn churches, 
haggling vociferously over everything from the 
state of the weather to the price of a melon, 
the Trasteverini look as if they had been there 
forever. They have. 

They were there at the time of Christ, when 
one of the 14 regions of Rome was called 
Trans Tiberim (‘‘Across the Tiber’’), and they 
served the rich and mighty in the villas and 
palaces across the river. They were the men and 
the women splashed in the streets by the chari- 
ots of the Caesars, of barbarian invaders 
from the north, of warring dukes from the 
city-states, of princes of the mighty Catholic 
Church. And they were the men and women 
who either could not, or would not, leave their 
Rome as her fortunes rose and fell through 
the turbulent centuries. 

Today, geographically, Trastevere is still just 
a little bulge of land snuggled behind a bend 
in the Tiber. Emotionally, it is a monument to 
recalcitrance, and the quality is written plain- 
ly on the faces of its people. Trasteverini gaze 
at the world with a habitual expression of 
faint animosity tinged with the arrogance of 
an old settler. The most important social event 
of their year is the festival of Noantre, which 
in Trastevere dialect means “‘we others’ or 
“the rest of us.’ To celebrate it they string 
lights over the streets, dance in the piazzas, 
shoot fireworks, stuff themselves with food 
and wine, and dedicate themselves again to a 
mutual disassociation from the rest of Rome. 


ce 


. 


Ithough two major thoroughfares run 
through it, Trastevere is primarily a quarter of 
twisting alleyways and narrow streets across 
which the residents’ most intimate garments 
flutter like pennants on laundry lines. Strang- 
ers in the neighborhood inevitably lose them- 
selves in a tangle of streets and fetch up ina 
cul-de-sac where a cluster of cats fight over a 
heap of garbage or a startled pair of lovers 
glare back from the darkness of a doorway like 
animals surprised in the forest. 

The sounds of Trastevere are the sudden 
bark and staccato roar of the motorbike, the 
mellow bong of church bells, the clang of the 
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iron shutters with which small shopkeepers an- 
nounce the hours: a clang up in the morning, 
down for lunch, up after the siesta, and down 
again at night. Under and over and through 
these noises are the voices, the constant clamor 
of a close-packed community which regards 
the telephone with suspicion and the accousti- 
cal peculiarities of high houses and narrow 
streets as heaven-sent aids to communication. 
Shrieks of children at play are punctuated by 
even louder bellows from their mothers, who 
lean out of the window to call Peppino home 
and rely upon other heads out other windows 
to relay the call in a city version of the jungle 
telegraph. When Peppino gets the message he 
starts his own defiant refusal back down the 
line. He is sure to refuse, because the true 
Trasteverino sets himself instinctively against 
authority wherever, whenever he finds it. 
This is one reason why many Trasteverini 
today call themselves Communists. To such 
accomplished objectors as they, being Com- 
munist is the most efficient possible way to 
demonstrate recalcitrance against Church, 
State, the Ruling Classes, Law and Order, 
traffic regulations, or anything else that threat- 
ens to impinge upon their fierce independence. 
This does not mean they are antireligious. 
The beating heart of their quarter is the Piazza 
Santa Maria in Trastevere, named for one of 
the oldest churches in Rome and, according 
to tradition, the first in the city opened to 
public worship. Much of the church itself 
dates from the 12th Century, and its medieval 
bell tower dominates the cobbled square, with 
its restaurants, wine shops, coffee bars. There 
on summer nights, when the heavy warmth of 
the Roman air is almost tangible, Trasteverini 
and straniéri (‘‘foreigners,’’ who may be either 
other Romans or wandering Americans) gath- 
er to eat, drink and stare at one another. 
Gradually chairs and tables creep farther and 
farther into the piazza while a perspiring po- 
liceman battles to keep a few feet clear for 
passing automobiles. Children swarm on the 
17th Century fountain in the middle of the 
square and old men appear from nowhere to 
cadge tips as free-lance parking attendants. 
There is a noticeable resistance, in Traste- 
vere, to the general trend toward chic in the 
rest of Rome. Men sit around comfortably 
in their undershirts and shave when they get 
around to it. Young girls do trip around in 
cheap finery with stiletto heels which catch in 
the cobblestones, but middle-aged women re- 
lax in shapeless cotton dresses which drape 
around their hefty frames. Old men and wom- 
en wear black and sit blinking in the sun on 
rickety chairs, truculently moving their feet an 
inch or two to avoid having them crushed by 
passing pushcarts and an occasional car. 


Nobody ever seems to go to bed. Late din- 
ers leaving one of the area’s many fine tratto- 
rie at midnight find the piazzas still alive with 
the shouts of men playing cards, the shrill re- 
proofs of women summoning their toddlers 
out from under the café tables. Babies too 
small to walk are casually and efficiently 
diapered right on the table tops. If they 
cry, which they seldom do, they are hugged 
and kissed into tranquillity or, as a last 
resort, given a sip of watered wine. That 
always does the trick. 


‘lee are no secrets and no illusions for a 
child of Trastevere. By the time he is six he 
already possesses the gestures, the expressions, 
and a fair amount of the specific knowledge 
of an adult. Because most are poor they leave 
school young and depend for their future live- 
lihood on a delicate mixture of guile and hard 
work, plus a proud loyalty to each other. 

‘And there is much to be proud of. Tucked 
away in their tangled alleys are many beauti- 
ful and tragic signposts along the way they 
have come through history, many monuments 
to the simple stubborn resilience which kept a 
city alive. In the Church of San Francesco a 
Ripa, proud Trasteverini show the cell where 
St. Francis of Assisi lived when he came to 
Rome in 1209 to have the rules of the Order 
of St. Francis approved. In the Church of San- 
ta Cecilia lie the remains of the Third Century 
Christian martyr who is the patron saint of 
music, and just below the chapel in that church 
one can still see the pipes of that ancient and 
efficient Roman plumbing which 1,700 years 
ago carried the steam with which the saint 
was tortured before she was killed. 

At the north end of Trastevere, near the 
Tiber, is a 16th Century monument of quite 
another order—the Villa Farnesina, built for 
a banker and decorated by the great Raphael. 
At the south end, by the ancient city- gate 
called Porta Portese, is Rome’s flea market, 
which operates only on Sunday mornings but 
which makes up for its skimpy timetable with 
a bewildering array of goods, not all of which 
were stolen. Foreigners are attracted especial- 
ly by what Italian police laconically refer to 
as the ‘‘fine-arts section,” where squatting 
hawkers intersperse spiels of praise for their 
wares with passionate declarations of their 
authenticity and the total honesty of the sales- 
men themselves. Here are gilt candlesticks 
looted from ancient churches, remarkably un- 
broken Etruscan pots stolen from excavations 
in the Roman countryside, dubious ‘‘early 
bronzes,’ and painted wooden panels which 
look as if they’d been ripped from a 13th Cen- 
tury church and sawed into handy pieces. De- 
spite an Italian law which makes vendors of 
genuine antiques subject to a charge of theft 
(from the State) and vendors of phony ones 
to a charge of fraud (false representation), 
the fine-arts section of Trastevere’s flea mar- 
ket does a brisk business every Sunday. 

“*There is in every Italian a trace of Michel- 
angelo and a touch of Machiavelli,” a traveler 
once remarked. ‘‘But in the Trasteverini there 
seems a bit more of Machiavelli—in an inno- 
cent sort of way.” 
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DOUBLY DRY... 
to double your pleasure 





DISTILLED FROM GRAIN BY JAMES BURROUGH LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND, SINCE 1820 





LIFE SELLS GO-GETTERS Proof? Last year 44 travel advertisers from around 
the world invested close to a million dollars ($948,433) in LIFE International Edi- 
tions, up 16° over the previous year and an all-time high. The reasons for this 
success are obvious. LIFE’s international readers have an inborn curiosity about 
the world beyond their national frontiers—an interest constantly stirred by the 
vitality and color with which each issue of LIFE tells of this world. With this ex- 
citing background, and with the best reproduction available, travel advertisements 
in LIFE International and LIFE en Espanol are in natural habitats, steering afflu- 
ent and educated readers to the services offered. Source: The Rome Report, 1962 
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The Scotch they drink in Scotland 

The Scots are born to Scotch whisky. They understand it. They appreciate it. And Long 
John remains one of their favourites, as it was over a century ago when Long John 
Macdonald first achieved fame for the excellence of his whisky. Wherever Scotsmen have 
gone, Long John has gone, too, to cheer and comfort them. So now Long John is found in 


all five continents, where it is renowned, like the man who first distilled it, for ‘great 
stature and noble character’. Ask for Long John, the Scotch they drink in Scotland. 


fong Johr 


Distilled and matured in Scotland 





















































CRYSTAL VASES BY JOHN SELBING OF AB ORREFORS GLASBRUK, ORREFORS, SWEDEN 


SCANDINAVIAN MODERN is Selbing glass 
...and a wonderful way to travel 


Consider the good taste, the skill and thoroughness that Scandinavians bring 
to everything they do. These qualities have made Scandinavian Modern design 
famous. They have also made friends worldwide for SAS, the Scandinavian 
Modern airline. It’s not surprising, particularly since SAS adds to Scandin- 
avian Modern efficiency the ideal of warm-hearted hospitality. Fly SAS 
next time and see what a pleasant difference the Scandinavian touch makes. 


FLY SCANDINAVIAN MODERN — WORLDWIDE 


Photo by C. A. Peterson on Kodak Ektachrome film 
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Refines away harsh flavor...vefines away 
rough taste... for the mildest taste of alt / 
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A PRODUCT OF P. LORILLARD COMPANY, U.S.A.—FIRST WITH THE FINEST CIGARETTES—THROUGH LORILLARD RESEARCH 








TELEVISION 


Sucka Howard Curtis 
—playing the gun-toting bad 
guy—takes to the air to es- 
cape from white-helmeted 
Leigh Hunt who makes like 
the good guy in a scene from 
TV’s Ripcord. Orange-suited 
cameraman DoyleFields, with 
camera strapped to his wrist, 
hangs precariously from the 
plane’s strut to film the ac- 
tion. Fields will then join the 
two assailants to film a min- 
ute-long battle in free fall. 


Skydiving Chute-em-up 


by DAVID ZEITLIN 


If two falling particles interact, the 
force exerted by the first on the 
second is equal in magnitude and 
opposite in direction to the force ex- 
erted by the second on the first. 


S.:. Isaac Newton, who never 
even saw a parachutist, let alone 
was hit on his noggin by one, said 
that back in 1687 and the state- 
ment has stood up pretty well ever 


since. It follows that Newton, who 
never worked in Hollywood either, 
never got full mileage out of this 
nugget of information. It took a 
couple of sharp TV producers 
named Ivan Tors and Maurice Ung- 
er to see that the real future for 
the third law of motion was to 
make it the basis for a TV series. 
After all, there wasn’t much left 
that the cowboys hadn’t tackled. 
Or the private eyes, or the doctors. 
But the old plots were still basi- 
cally as sound as Matt Dillon’s 


good intentions, provided someone 
could find a new arena to stage them 
in. Lloyd Bridges having drama- 
tized the briny deep, what else was 
left but uninhabited open air? So 
Tors and Unger started with the 
proposition that two bodies begin- 
ning a free fall at 12,000 feet will 
take a whole minute to drop to the 
2,000-foot level where they must 
break open their chutes. Now all 
they needed was some writers who 
could build a chain of half-hour 
dramas around this gimmick, and 


of course some sporting types who 
were willing to free-fall 10,000 feet 
at 120 mph. 

At this point Tors and Unger 
applied another universal law. It 
goes, ‘Some people will do any- 
thing for money.” The result is 
Ripcord, a show that has become 
the sensation of the TV syndica- 
tion circuit. With 76 episodes al- 
ready filmed and more in produc- 
tion, over 100 stations in the U.S. 
are presenting the show in weekly 
segments, while additional earth- 


CONTINUED 


SKYDIVING continued 


bound millions are gaping at the se- 
ries in 15 foreign lands.* Thus the 
new Newtonian corollary: “Mighty 
oaks from little apples grow.” 

Of course it hasn’t all been apple 
pie. The producers had little trou- 
ble rounding up a couple of ex- 
paratroopers and three sport para- 
chutists to incorporate themselves 
as Sky Diving Inc. and make the 
jumps. But training a cameraman 
to jump along with them—to re- 
cord the whirling sky and earth 
and the throat-gripping mid-air bat- 
tles and rescues—was something 
else again. Then there was the 
matter of insurance. Not only was 
no California company willing to 
bet on the lives of the jumpers. 
There was also the nagging require- 
ment that the jumpers themselves 
buy liability insurance to protect 
any unsuspecting victims they 
might land on. As it turned out, 
this precaution more than once 
has proved its worth. One jumper 
caved in the roof of a sports car. 
A second blacked out all the lights 
in a town when he tangled—non- 
fatally—in its power lines. A third 
almost stampeded a herd of cattle 
when he was dragged across the 
grazing land by a 30-mph wind. 


The jumpers’ worst problems 
stem from the bizarre plots the 
writers invent. One script called 
for a jump into a blazing forest to 
save a lost boy. As if that weren’t 
bad enough, the jumper had to take 
along the boy’s dog. Leigh Hunt, 
the president of Sky Diving Inc., 
drew the assignment. He put in a 
request for a blind pooch, or at 
least one with devil-may-care de- 
meanor and a high sense of mis- 
sion. The dog they gave him was 
neither sightless, cavalier nor all 
that dedicated. “In the free fall 
that dog was the picture of con- 
sternation,”’ he recalls. ““He would 
look around and paddle his feet as 
if he were trying to go somewhere 
on his own.” Once safely down, 
however, the dog got his bearing 
soon enough. He bit Hunt. 

The wildest episode called for a 
man playing the part of a state sen- 
ator to depart his flying machine 
without benefit of parachute. The 
idea was that another free-falling 
chutist would overtake him in mid- 
air, clasp him to his bosom and 
then pop his chute. Hunt dressed 
up in his pin-stripe senator suit 
and stepped out into space—and 


*Australia, Belgium, Egypt, France, 
Germany, Hong Kong, Italy, Lebanon, 
Luxembourg, Nigeria, Portugal, Senegal, 
Spain, Thailand, Trinidad and Tobago. 





lest you think Hunt maybe has 
landed on his head once too often, 
rest assured he did in fact have his 
own chute, tucked inside his mufti. 
On cue his rescuer plummeted into 
view and snared him. But when 
Hunt tried to cut loose once he was 
out of camera range, his concealed 
chute got tangled with his rescuer 


and hard ground began getting 
ominously close. Only a desperate 
last-minute tug at the shrouds sep- 
arated them. 

Another time the script called for 
a hero-type to lower himself from 
the good guy’s plane onto the tail 
of the bad guy’s plane. After sev- 


eral false starts our hero finally man- 


aged to latch on, whereupon the 
two planes collided in mid-air. The 
hero-type was able to retreat to 
the familiar wide-open spaces of 
the blue sky, pull his ripcord and 
descend to safety. One pilot jumped 
clear. But the other one, for some 
unfathomable reason, had brought 
along his chute but had neglected 





to put it on. As his plane began 
disintegrating he reached back, 
grabbed the chute, and jumped 
clear with the bundle of nylon in 
his hands. In a descent that not 
even a Ripcord writer could think 
up without dizzy spells, he fell 
thousands of feet, all the while 
trying to hook the chute to his 


harness, which is roughly as easy 
as dressing for a white-tie dinner, 
studs, collar button and all. While 
the rest of the cast watched from 
the ground and feared the worst, he 
succeeded in getting hooked up 
just in time. 

Even though it wrecked two 
planes, the near-tragedy had an 


even happier ending. A cameraman 
in a third plane caught the whole 
episode on film. It has become one 
of the most highly prized episodes 
in the show’s stockpile that—cou- 
pled with a stuntman’s mid-air kiss 
of a buddy disguised as a girl— 
would surely make Sir Isaac appre- 
ciate the gravity of his discovery. 





In mid-air battle, the hero wrestles 
the gun away from a would-be assassin 
(black helmet). Sequence is being shot 
by the show’s cameraman who, though 
plummeting groundward with the oth- 
ers at 120 miles an hour, keeps with- 
in 10 feet to focus in on the struggle. 
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WE STUDIED 


HOW 
PEOPLE SEE 
BEFORE 
WE MADE 

THls 
J TV 











Eye experts helped us design this new 
transistorized personal portable. We asked 
them to find out how small a TV screen 
could be and still be easy on the eyes. 
Their answer? Nine inches. The little 
picture tube we engineered to their specifi- 
cations is very luminous. It is backed up 
by a new kind of transistor that keeps the 
picture stable, sharp, and clear. (No jiggles, 
wiggles, or flip-flops, even when you’re 
watching in a car or train.) 

The National Personal Portable is as sen- 
sitive as a bloodhound’s nose. It gives you 
the kind of reception you’d expect from big 
home consoles, yet it’s about as easy to 
carry as an attaché case or a big pocket- 
book. (Weight—a trifling 10% pounds.) And 
thanks to the eye experts, it’s as easy to 
watch for hours on end as a 27” set. Just 
sit a little closer. 

“‘Creative engineering’’ at Matsushita al- 
ways has this extra human touch. We con- 
stantly look for ways to make all our pro- 
ducts easier to use. One example: the on-off 
switch of our National Vacuum Cleaner is 
up where you hold it to sweep. That saves 
a lot of stooping. Another: the National 
“Jetcycle” Refrigerator is so completely auto- 
matic it even knows when to defrost itself. 
Our everlasting concern for people is one 
reason why Matsushita is Japan’s largest 
maker of home appliances—and why our 
brands “National” and ‘“Panasonic” are 
known and relied on in 120 different coun- 


tries. 


JAPAN’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF ELECTRICAL HOME APPLIANCES 


MATSUSHITA ELECTRIC 


JAPAN 





ELECTRICAL AND ELECTRONIC 
PRODUCTS OF QUALITY 
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Martini belongs to life’s best moments. It is, after all, made by 
perfectionists in taste. Chilled? With soda? ‘‘On the rocks”? 
Take your choice. Then take your time, and let Martini itself 
reveal the delightful secret of its international fame. 





In the U.S. it’s MARTINI & ROSSI, in the rest of the world it’s simply Martini; 










MART 


NE 


Arenys de Mar 


wherever you go it’s the same superb vermouth. 
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[Neca Thomas, the veteran Socialist, guffaws at a jest by Gina Lollo- 
brigida. TimE’s banquet was preceded, the day before, by a garden party. 





Famous 


| Faces of 
| 40 Years 


ver had there been a party like it. Among 
the 1,670 honored guests at New York’s glit- 
tering Waldorf-Astoria were such diverse per- 
sonalities as the gaunt, 79 r-old leader of 
American Socialism, Norman Thomas, and the 
not-at-all gaunt Gina Lollobrigida. They in- 
cluded people preeminent in politics, in reli- 
gion, in science, in the arts; there were mili- 
tary leaders who have written great pages of 

ory, there were champions of sport, there 
were some of the most exalted thinkers of our 
times. They had in common the collective gift 
of their talents and leadership to that exciting 
age the world entered some 40 years ago—and 
one thing more: they and their works have 
been covered in TIME magazine, which has pic- 
tured 284 of them on its covers. The party 
marked Time’s 40th birthday and Bob Hope, a 
guest, quipped: ““This is what the U.N. would 
look like if it had Henry Luce’s circulation.” 


A: banquet, three-tiered dais rose above candle-lit tables. In first row 
are Singer Leontyne Price and Jean Monnet, fourth and second from right. 


FAMO t iS FACES CONTINUED 


Drrinscictaa European 
guests included Pierre 





Mendés-France, who was ‘ 
premier of France in 1954— 
1955, during Fourth Re- 


public, is now an “out.” 





TD icsiiteas Paul Tillich, sitting with Adlai Stevenson, said: “‘Nowhere else 
in the world could a group of people like this come together under such aus- 


pices. [It] says something very good and very important about this country.” 


Ou American friend of 
Britain, Lewis W. Douglas 
was an ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’s from 
1947 until 1950. Now 69 
years old, he is a banker. 





Peinitur Everett Dirksen chats with Soprano Leontyne Price. Actress Bette 
Davis, looking over her fellow guests, told her 16-year-old daughter Barbara: 
“Darling, take a good look because you’ll never see anything like this again.” 





Bun an American and 
a Latin-American, Luis 
Munoz Marin is governor 
of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. He is highly 
regarded as a statesman. 





oo Bishop Oito Dibelius was introduced 
by Host Luce: “He has kept the flame of Christian 
hope alive for his people under two tyrannies.” 


CONTINUED 
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Politeness and hospitality are Dutch 
characteristics. Not surprising then that 
careful KLM places as much emphasis 
on the quality of the service its pas- 
sengers enjoy as it gives to making sure 
that everything on your jet works 
flawlessly. A KLM stewardess must 
have had at least a year’s experience 
before she can even earn a place on a 
trans-Atlantic jet and naturally, she 
will speak four languages fluently. 


Pursers are trained to help you 


It takes a KLM steward 5 to 8 years to become a 
purser; and if you’re interested, he can tell you the 
difference between Tournedos Rossini and Tour- 
nedos Bouquetiére. He has been especially trained 
to help you fill in any official forms or immigra- 
tion papers you are ever likely to encounter. 


KLM is famous for food 


Most KLM steaks are filets mignons. Even the 
chicken you eat on board has been grown to a 
KLM-specified size. KLM’s head chef was the 
first airline chef ever admitted to the Confrérie 
de la Chaine des Rétisseurs; now, several are 


KLM stewardesses have office experience or diplomas in nursing and housekeeping. 


A KLM Royal Dutch Airlines stewardess walks 
eight miles attending to her 
passengers on a KLM trans-Atlantic jet flight. 


members. One of the skills of a KLM chef is 
knowing what his passengers are likely to choose 
from a menu, thus, you’ll almost always have a 
dish you like on a KLM flight - or, if you wish, 
special diet food which you can specify when you 
book your seat. KLM even has a written baby 
menu, and makes arrangements for individual 
babies’ needs on long flights. 
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KLM wines are chosen by experts. 


The world’s oldest airline 


KLM has been flying since 1920... longer than 
any other scheduled airline. Today, KLM flies to 
every continent and serves 104 cities in 68 coun- 
tries, carries an average of 3,830 passengers every 
day - about twice the capacity of a big ocean liner. 
A KLM plane takes off or lands somewhere in 
the world every four minutes. KLM serves 44 
cities in Europe alone and during the tourist 
season, flies more than 30 scheduled flights bet- 
ween Europe and the United States every week. 


First to operate DC-8s 


KLM was the first European airline to order 
DC-8s and the first to operate them. In fact, 
KLM pilots were studying the DC-8 years before 
the final design was completed and began their 
jet training one and a half years before the first 
DC-8 arrived. KLM was the first European air- 
line to operate a regular service across the At- 
lantic after World War II. KLM stands for 
Koninklijke Luchtvaart Maatschappij. This is 
Dutch for Royal Aviation Company. Just KLM 
will do... it’s known all over the world. 


FOR 
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Guest Danny Kaye and 3 ballroom went on until midnight, 
thange mock s peeling some guests danced until 4 a.m. in 


at the party. Dinner in the main the adjoining Jade and Astor rooms. 





Now! 
one touch 
taping... 


with Sony’s newest tapecorder 


Here is recording at its simplest—‘one touch’ 
taping with the new Sony Tapecorder 272. 
Instead of knobs and levers this remarkable 
dual-track recorder has just five buttons that 
control every operation. Touch a button and 
it plays. Touch another and it stops. Fast 
rewind and fast forward are both one-button 
controlled, and recording mode has an extra 
interlock button to prevent accidental erasure. 
Separate buttons also select either 7.5 ips or 
3.75 ips in a split second at just one touch. 


You'll like this efficient recorder for its versa- 
tility, too. You can easily do mix recording 
with its separate level controls for micro- 
phone and line inputs. Or, with its tape 
counter and instant stop, you can do accurate 
manual cueing. Tapecorder 272 takes any 
reel up to 7” and plays 60 minutes per reel 
at 7.5 ips or 120 minutes per reel at 3.75 ips 
using a 1,200 ft. tape. See it—complete with 
low impedance microphone—at your nearest 
Sony dealer. Enjoy recording at its simplest. 





RESEARCH MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


SONY: 


TAPECORDER 272 





1-0733 





IN THE NEXT 


The English 
Channel 


This time of year the British shore 
of the Channel is a vacationers’ 
delight, with attractions as diverse 
as St. Aubyn’s castle (right) on St. 
Michael’s Mount, and the Bikini- 
crowded beach at Brighton. In 10 
pages of photographs, five of them 
in color, LIFE International will de- 
pict the many faces of the Channel. 


=COMING SOON== 


JULY 15: SPECIAL DOUBLE ISSUE 


THE LAND 


A companion to the now-famous LIFE special issue THE SEA 
will depict, with more than 70 pages in color, the mountains, the 
forests, and the deserts of our land in all of their splendid beauty. 


4 classical features tell us whether a scotch is merely good or really great—its nose, its taste, its character and 
its colour. The taste of a great whisky is an elusive thing—smooth, but not sweet; it will be big and deep, almost 
grand, but not woody. Within these limits, the taste of scotch may be largely a matter of personal choice but at 
least one can agree that it must have body, with every touch of harshness mellowed out. Grant’s is all of this—it is 


a scotch in which vigour and maturity % 
have come to the perfect understanding. F RANT S SCOTCH WH ISKY 








JULY 29: A SUMMER SAMPLER 


EUROPE 


“In a glorious display of color, the regular July 29 issue of LIFE In- 


ternational will show off the splendors of Europe from Ireland to It- 
aly and Greece, with a guide to the most exciting events of August. 





DETAIL FROM A HEAD BY MICHELANGELO 





with Honda 


confidence 


Getting across small bridges can be pretty treacherous. Even 
while walking you have to be sure-footed. These lads are crossing 
a foot bridge on motorcycles. But, they are confident that their 
Hondas will take them across without a mishap. 

Leading the pair is the Honda 250 Scrambler...a rugged bike 
that can negotiate any situation. Its 24 horsepower engine has 
the highest output of any motorcycles in its class. Yet it is small 
enough to get into even the most remote spots, with ease. 


Behind the Scrambler is the versatile Honda 55 Trail... a 
smaller motorcycle, but with big features. It packs a load of 110 
kilograms. And, 200 miles per gallon of gasoline is real economy. 
(That’s pure gasoline... not a special mixture.) 

No wonder real outdoorsmen are partial to Honda motorcycles. 


Honda 55 Trail = Honda 250 Scrambler 


WORLD’S LARGEST MOTORCYCLE MANUFACTURER 


EXON DA. 


HONDA _——_ HONDA MOTOR CO., LTD. 5-5 Yaesu, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
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YOU'RE NEVER FAR FROM THE CALTEX STAR 
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SERVING THE PETROLEUM NEEDS OF MORE THAN 70 COUNTRIES AROUND THE WORLD 


